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THE 
LUTHERAN QUARTERLY. 


APRIL, 1917. 


ARTICLE I. 
INFALLIBILITY OF THE POPE. 


BY PROFESSOR LUTHER A. FOX, D.D., LL.D. 


The issues of the Sixteenth Century are not dead. The 
facts of sin and the need of salvation are living. The 


problems of the Reformers are still the problems of the 
world. The Roman Catholic Church, however modified 
in its methods and policies, remains a great and powerful 
organization. The Tridentine Confession is as much its © 
statement of fundamental principles as it was at the time 
of its promulgation. The Augsburg Confession, the first 
of the Protestant Confessions, is as true and important as 
it was in 1530. There are new issues and new condi- 
tions, but the old are still vital, and while meeting the 
new we dare not surrender or even be indifferent to the 
old. It is a superficial, if not traitorous, conception of 
the facts that speaks sneeringly of the theology of the 
Middle Ages. 

While Rome has remained true to its past, and in that 
sense is semper idem, yet it has created new issues. 
Among them are the doctrines of the Immaculate Con- 
ception of the Virgin Mary and the Infallibility of the 
Pope. By the former Mary has been exalted so danger- 
ously near to a place in the Godhead that Pius IX said 
that her requests of the Son are of the nature of com- 
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mands. By the latter the breach between the Protestant 
and the Roman Catholic Church has been made irrepara- 
ble. Romanists can never repeal it and Protestants can 
never accept it. But so little is being said about it that we 
Protestants are in danger of forgetting it. It is a sleep- 
ing giant gathering strength and waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to exert its tremendous power. It is a funda- 
mental issue and it is dangerous to overlook it. 

Papal Infallibility is a new dogma not quite fifty years 
old. It was promulgated by Pope Pius IX in 1870 with 
the Vatican Council consenting. It is not a decree of the 
Council, but of the Pope. An infallible Pope announces 
a fact that had belonged to the Roman See from the time 
of Peter, but had not been made until then a doctrine of 
faith. The deliberations of the Council were only pre- 
paratory to the Papal decree. It would have been just 
as valid if there had been no Council. The Pope steps out 
and asserts a principle that had been true during all the 
Christian ages. Neither the Pope nor the Council created 
the infallibility. They only became witnesses, and that in 
very different ways. Before 1870 it was treated as an 
opinion that might be questioned. Now it is a dogma 
that must be accepted upon the peril of eternal salvation. 
It may be retroactive as well as prospective. This is the 
decree: “Therefore faithfully adhering to the tradition 
received from the beginning of the Christian faith, for 
the glory of God and our Saviour, the exaltation of the 
Catholic religion, and the salvation of Christian people, 
the sacred Council approving, we teach and define that it 
is a dogmadivinely revealed; that the Roman Pontiff when 
he sneaks ex cathedra, that is when in the discharge of 
the office of pastor and doctor of all Christians, by virtue 
of his supreme apostolic authority, he defines a doctrine 
regarding faith or morals to be held by the universal 
Church, by the divine assistance promised to him in 
blessed Peter, is possessed of that infallibility with which 
the divine Redeemer willed that his Church should be en- 
dowed for defining doctrine regarding faith and morals, 
and that therefore such definitions of the Roman Pontiff 
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are irreformable of themselves and not from the consent 
of the Church. But if any one—which may God avert— 
presume to contradict this our definition let him be ana- 
thema.” Fourth Session Capt. 4. This was proclaimed 
at the last session of the Council while a terrific storm 
was raging and the lightning was flashing and the thun- 
der was roaring in deafening peals, and the infallible 
Pope was reading it by the aid of a candle. The friends 
thought of Sinai; the opponents, of the day of judgment, 
already begun for the blasphemous Papacy. 

This decree was the culmination of a long process of 
evolution. It had its root in the Roman exegesis of Matt. 
16: “Thou art Peter and upon this rock I will build my 
Church and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 
It seemed to follow that the heir of Peter, who was the 
vicar of Christ and head of an infallible Church, must be 
infallible. There were other interpretations by accredit- 
ed Fathers of the Church but as this suited best the am- 
bitions of Rome it was the one adopted. But Rome was 
long in reaching that conclusion and establishing it by an 
irreversible decree. This development is not merely in- 
teresting as history but also illuminating as to the insidi- 
ous and persistent methods of Rome in carrying out its 
policies. A much greater danger may lurk in this new 
dogma than most of us are willing to believe. 

The doctrine of primacy without supremacy when it 
first appeared looked innocent enough. At the end of the 
Second Century there was a growing desire for the ex- 
ternal unity of the Church. We see it in Irenaeus. In 
the middle of the next century Cyprian wrote a book on 
the subject and proposed the Church of Rome, “the cathe- 
dral of Peter, the principal church where the priestly 
unity has arisen,” as the external center. But Cyprian 
conceded no supremacy, but maintained the right of every 
bishop to manage the affairs of his own diocese accord- 
ing to his own principles. He wrote to Stephanus, the 
Roman bishop, as a colleague: “In virtue of our equal 
dignity and in unfeigned love we have informed you of 
these things.” On another occasion he said, “No one 
should make himself a bishop of bishops.” But Rome 
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forgetting all else never forgot the words, “Petri cathe- 
dra, ecclesia principalis, unde unitas sacerdotalis exorta 
est.” The question had been suggested by Cyprian as 
to the position of the Roman Church among the other 
churches, the place of the Roman bishop among the other 
bishops. It was discussed in provincial and general 
councils. Rome evidently guarded her own interests. 
While accepting the doctrinal decrees of some of the oecu- 
menical councils she rejected those decrees of these coun- 
cils that seemed to disparage her primacy and always 
recognized as authoritative those provincial synods that 
flattered and advanced her ambition. Gregory the Great, 
that truly great and good bishop, saw the tendency to- 
wards the claim of supremacy and was very much afraid 
of it. It was too manifest in men like Leo I to be over- 
looked. While Gregory insisted upon the primacy, and 
a sort of general guardianship, of the Roman See he 
stoutly protested when Eulogius, bishop of Constantino- 
ple, said that Gregory had “commanded.” When Eulo- 
gius addressed him as Pope, Gregory knew that it was 
only complimentary, but he knew too that formalities 
might be construed literally, and he treated it seriously. 
“T know who you are and who I am, in dignity and rank 
you are my brother, in piety my father. I did not com- 
mand you.” He found the title of Pope offensive and 
wrote to Johannes of Constantinople that Christ is the 
only oecumenical bishop. Yet in the face of these his- 
torical facts Gregory is quoted by the infallible Pope in 
the decree that proclaimed his infallibility as supporting 
the claims of the supreme Pontiff to immediate jurisdic- 
tion over bishops, pastors and laity in all matters not only 
of faith and morals, but also those that pertain to disci- 
pline and government of the Church throughout the 
world. No facts are better authenticated but we are 
forbidden to believe them because the infallible Pope has 
spoken and our different interpretation of them has be- 
come a “private opinion.” 

The leaven of supremacy, fostered unintentionally by 
the fraternal letters of Gregory, was at work. Two hun- 
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dred years later it was openly asserted by Nicholas I. 
His claims were supported by the Pseudo-Decretals. He 
cited them and gave them authority in the Church. He 
expressly asserted that bishops were only his agents in 
governing the Church, and that the supreme power was in 
his own hands. The general and provincial councils 
merely furnished him information, and thus what he had 
a right to do by his individual authority, (quod singulare 
pro auctoritate valet) he frequently decided to decree by 
the advice of many priests. These Decretals, endorsed as 
it appears on its face as ex cathedra by an infallible Pope, 
are so manifestly fictitious that Roman scholars have been 
forced to admit that they were forgeries. They were 
patchwork, with some genuine decrees, with some muti- 
lated, with some grossly perverted, with some amazing 
anachronisms, all so badly done that we are surprised that 
they could gain credence even in an uncritical age. But 
they were the product of the times, and supporting the 
general tendency to monarchism they found a ready ac- 
ceptance. They gave currency to ideas that remained as 
powerful forces long after their source was discredited. 
In them are the germs of absolutism in both spiritual and 
secular matters which were developed in subsequent 
periods. Here we are warned against the beginning of 
evil no matter how harmless it may look. 

During the next two centuries the Papacy passed 
through the most ignominious period of its history. It 
was the period into which the pornocracy fell. Children 
and the most degraded characters were made Popes. So 
disgraceful were the times that the fable of Joanna, a 
woman pope, gained circulation and was for some cen- 
turies an accepted story. In the civil world it was the 
age of Feudalism when “Knighthood was in flower.” 
The kings were only nominal and the different countries 
mere geographical expressions. The feudal lords were 
the only political powers. All Europe was in a chaotic 
political condition. The Church maintained the form of 
an organization but it was powerless. The morals of the 
priests and people were horrible. Gregory VII came as 
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a reformer. The time was ripe for a great man with a 
keen sense of disorder, great constructive powers and in- 
domitable courage to start a reconstructive movement. 
He was found in Hildebrand who against his will was 
made Pope. The Church seemed to be the only power 
capable of reorganizing society, and he held that it was its 
divine mission to be the imperial sovereign of the world. 
Gregory asserted his supremacy over both spiritual and 
temporal affairs not only in the Church but also among 
nations. He maintained that all spiritual and civil au- 
thority was derived from the Church at Rome and all 
ecclesiastical and civil offices were the instruments of 
Papal administration. The Pope, the head of the Roman 
Church, was the supreme ruler in the Church and State. 
The Pope had the power to change laws and make new 
ones by his own personal authority. He is teaching the 
doctrine of absolutism with the emphasis laid upon the su- 
premacy of the spiritual power. But this new phase of su- 
premacy had a long and difficult road to general accept- 
ance. The subsequent dual Popes, the character of men like 
Julius II and Alexander VI and John XXIII, and the new 
prominence and power of General Councils delayed it 
many centuries. There were energetic protests even in 
the age of Gregory. Herman, bishop of Metz, pointed 
out the irregularity of Gregory’s proceedings against 
Henry IV. Yves of Chatres admits that Pope Paschalis 
had done wrong and ought to be condemned, but Yves was 
still so much imbued with monarchism that he declined 
to sit in a council having judgment of the Pope. John of 
Lyons insinuates that Paschalis had been governed by 
heretical principles. Gottfried of Vendome announced 
his determination to renounce this Pope if he did not 
change his course. He told the Pope that a vicious Pope 
might be tolerated but not a heretical one, and that any 
man had the right to become his accuser. Peter of Cluny 
told Innocent II that a Pope must be governed by reason, 
and Bernard of Clairvaux said that Popes were to exe- 
cute, not to make and annul laws. The Abbess Hildegard 
had little to say of the Pope but she plainly indicates that 
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she did not recognize his claims of supremacy over the 
individual conscience. Joachim is open in his attacks 
upon the Roman Church and calls it Babylon, and he con- 
demns some of the Popes by name. All of these people 
who made their protests were in good standing in the 
Church and had a following large enough to protect them 
from prosecution. But more effective than any protests 
from individuals was the great check to absolutism given 
by the “Babylonian Captivity” as the Italians called the 
papal residence at Avignon, and the great Councils about 
the beginning of the Fifteenth Century. 

Running along with this idea of supremacy in 
spiritual matters was that of supremacy in civil af- 
fairs. When the Pope got control of some Italian 
territory, he became a civil sovereign and got a place 
in the political world. That enabled him to enforce 
somewhat better his claims to temporal power based 
upon the nature of his spiritual authority. The do- 
nation of Constantine was a fiction but the Popes made 
good use of it. Gregory the Great promoted the idea of 
civil authority over kings by his letter of congratulation 
to Phocas when made Eastern Emperor. Secular Su- 
premacy was given a great impulse forward when Pepin 
sought coronation from Stephen II and Charlemagne per- 
mitted himself to be crowned by Leo III. The idea of the 
combination of ecclesiastical and civil authority was by 
no means a new one in the time of Charlemagne. Dur- 
ing the period of invasion when everything was thrown 
into confusion the bishops were the only competent rulers 
and the civil administration of the towns and cities fell 
into their hands by natural law. There are rescripts in 
the Theodosian and Justinian Codes by which this was 
authorized, and the practice was continued after the Em- 
pire had fallen. The line dividing the two kinds of au- 
thority became dim, and no one had that clear concep- 
tion of the separate rights of the Church and the State 
that we have to-day. The bishops became feudal lords and 
had a double function, and during the feudal centuries 
the confusion of ideas was intensified. Otto I of Ger- 
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many, in order to counteract the power of the nobles, 
gave bishops fiefs and made them princes of the Empire, 
thus laying the foundation of the complications between 
the Emperor and the Popes in the time of Gregory VII. 
The way was open to the interference of Pope Nicholas I 
in the domestic affairs of Lothaire of Lorraine. Nicho- 
las had asserted his supreme authority over both bishops 
and kings. He found the opportunity to put this claim 
into effect when Tuetberg, the neglected and abused wife 
of Lothaire, appealed to him for protection. The Lor- 
raine clergy held a synod and declared the divorce valid. 
Nicholas, sustained by Charles the Bald and Louis, de- 
clared the synod null, and deposed the three arch-bishops 
and drove Lothaire to a temporary submission. The 
worthiness of the cause made the assumption of authority 
and the violation of episcopal rights seem justifiable, and 
the Papacy took a long step towards absolutism. It was 
primarily a moral question with which the Church might 
deal through the local authorities. It was also a civil 
question under the jurisdiction of the laws of the State. 
All this was overlooked and Nicholas afforded a prece- 
dent to subsequent Popes in superceding all local powers 
in dealing directly with sovereigns. Hadrian, of less per- 
sonal force, was not quite as successful in carrying out 
the principles of absolutism. John VIII after he had 
crowned Charles the Bald as Emperor regained some- 
thing of the lost prestige. Gregory VII two centuries 
later reasserted the secular supremacy in the clearest and 
boldest language. In the Dictatus Papae, which Ba- 
ronius says was correctly attributed to him, there is a 
logical statement of the principles of the Papacy. In ar- 
ticle one it is said that the “Roman Pontifex alone is 
rightfully called universal.” In article twelve it is as- 
serted that “To him it is permitted to depose emperors.” 
In article twenty-two we have the doctrine of infalli- 
bility: “The Roman Church has never erred and will 
never, in perpetuum, err.” In accordance with these 
principles he threatened to excommunicate Philip I of 
France, put his country under the interdict and to depose 
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him. “We wish openly that every one should know that 
with the assistance of God we will try by every means 
within our reach to wrest the kingdom of France from 
his hands.” Soon after this conflict with Philip the 
famous contest with Henry IV of Germany came on. It 
began with the excommunication of five ecclesiastics, who 
were privy counsellors of Henry, on account of simony. 
These men were archbishops and bishops, and the charge 
was of serious immorality. It fell properly under the 
jurisdiction of the Pope. These men went so far as to 
excommunicate the Pope. Henry defended them. The 
Pope put him under ban and declared him incompetent to 
reign any longer. With true Papal instinct he plead the 
precedents of Zacharias in deposing the last of the effete 
Merovingians, and of Ambrose in excluding from the 
communion Theodosius on account of the Thessalonica 
massacre. The instances were dissimilar in essential 
features, but in all ages the remotest similarity is suffici- 
ent for infallible Popes who can change the facts of his- 
tory to suit their wants. Henry had been unpopular at 
home and the fear of selfish sovereigns, who might be 
summoned to the support of the Pope, took him to Ca- 
nossa but not to stay. The humiliation of the king 
awakened general sympathy and there was a reaction in 
his favor. The fall of Rudolph, the Pope’s emperor, at 
Merseburg, left Henry in the undisputed possession of 
the throne until his death. The Pope pursued a differ- 
ent policy with William the Conqueror. When William 
continued, in spite of the Pope’s injunctions, to invest 
prelates Gregory thought it better to remain silent. The 
contest between Gregory and Henry was transmitted un- 
der another form to their successors. It turned upon the 
right of the investiture of the prelatical princes. These 
princes were partly ecclesiastical and partly civil officers. 
Both Emperor and Pope claimed the right of confirming 
them. Through the dual functions of these bishop-lords 
the Church and the State were brought into frequent 
conflict. The loyalty of these men was divided. The 
question could have been easily settled by separating the 
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two offices but in that day of dominant feudalism that 
was not to be thought of, and there were wars and treaties 
one after the other for several generations. The Pope 
was continually meddling in civil affairs, enforcing his 
will by excommunications and calling upon other sover- 
eigns to assist him. The sovereigns were also struggling 
with varying success to maintain their political independ- 
ence. During this period the confiict between Innocent 
III and John of England stands out with special promi- 
nence. Gregory VII had declared the independence of 
the clergy of the civil laws. They were not answerable 
for any offense to any but ecclesiastical courts. This was 
the fight between Henry II and Thomas a Becket. It 
was of very great importance that the king should have 
an archbishop of Canterbury who was in accord with him. 
The archbishop elected in the time of John was not ac- 
ceptable to the Pope who refused to confirm him and ap- 
pointed Stephen Langton. The right of election was set 
aside and John refused to recognize the appointment. 
The rights of each is easily recognizable but the Pope in 
his absolutism excommunicated John, released the people 
from their oath of obedience to him and put the country 
under the edict. He gave Philip II of France the solemn 
charge to make war upon the rebel. Philip, who was 
very glad of the opportunity to seize John’s possessions 
in France, showed himself a very humble servant of the 
Church. Innocent III succeeded in maintaining, without 
enlarging, the ground gained by Gregory. During the 
Thirteenth Century the contests were chiefly with the 
minor sovereigns. The Pope scored an important victory 
over Rudolph of Hapsburg, who acknowledged in a most 
humiliating manner the supremacy of the Pope. The 
Fourteenth Century opened in the midst of a most bitter 
contest between Philip the Fair of France and Boniface 
VIII. Boniface, as Cardinal Benedict Cajetan, by crafti- 
ness and shrewdness, induced his predecessor, Celestine 
V, to resign and had himself elected to the papal throne. 
As Pope he was avaricious, ambitious and revengeful. 
He was guilty of bold nepotism. In a letter to Philip he 
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wrote, “Thou art to know that in things spiritual and 
temporal thou art subject to us.” To which Philip replied, 
“Let thy most consummate folly know that in temporals 
we are subject to no man.” Boniface made his name im- 
mortal by his famous decree known as Unam Sanctam 
which is the boldest, clearest official assertion of absolut- 
ism that was ever made up to the time of the Vatican 
Council. It bears on its face the marks of an ex cathedra 
decree though some have questioned it. We may be cer- 
tain that it will be so used whenever occasion calls for it. 
“There is only one Church. The Church, one body, can- 
not have two heads. The head is Christ, and Peter and 
his successors are the vicars of Christ. There are two 
swords, the spiritual and temporal. Both are in the 
Church. It is necessary that the temporal be under the 
spiritual (gladium esse sub gladio). If the temporal 
power goes astray (deviat terrera potestas) it is judged 
by the spiritual power and if the lesser spiritual powers 
err they are to be judged by their superiors, but if the 
supreme power, the Pope, errs he is to be judged by God 
alone. We affirm, declare, define and proclaim to every 
human being that obedience to the Roman Pontiff is 
necessary to salvation.” The Popes did not have at com- 
mand the power of carrying this principle of Papacy at 
once into effect. But the Popes during that century un- 
til near its close have large political influence. The kings 
of France wanted the papal seat on their own territory 
and Philip the Fair induced the crafty Clement V to locate 
at Avignon. From this retreat the Popes asserted with 
great arrogance papal supremacy but were compelled to 
suffer the humiliation of seeing these principles ignored 
in the very country of their adoption. It was the age of 
oppression and discontent, and of numerous protests 
against corruption and absolutism. as by Hegidius, John 
of Paris and Marsillius. Gregory XI in 1376 moved back 
to Rome. The election of Urban VI was somewhat ir- 
regular but would have been accepted if he had been less 
passionate, haughty and indiscreet. The French Cardi- 
nals, with some Italians, elected Clement VII, and thus 
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the forty years’ schism was commenced. Germany, Eng- 
land, Poland, Prussia, Sweden and Denmark remained 
loyal to Urban, while France, Spain, Scotland and Lor- 
raine submitted to Clement. The “one Church” of Boni- 
face was rent and his monster of two heads for one body 
was realized. It was the opportunity for the supremacy of 
episcopacy which quickly asserted itself. The doctrine of 
the absolutism of the Pope was in abeyance. He whom the 
Isidorean Decretals, Gregory VII, and Boniface VIII had 
declared to be above all human tribunals—a doctrine ac- 
cepted by Alcuin and a great many others—found himself 
arraigned in the general Councils before a court of 
bishops. At Constance these Popes, for now there were 
three, accepted the sentence of deposition, or resigned to 
avoid it, and retired. The French, who from the time of 
Hinckman at least had been reserved in their obedience, 
never surrendered until the Vatican Council decreed 
against their doctrine of the supremacy and infallibility 
of the Episcopate. This doctrine was nicknamed Galli- 
cianism by the Ultramontanes. It was for many years 
the doctrine of the Roman Catholics in England. Outside 
of Italy and the Jesuits it was the prevailing doctrine 
everywhere during the first quarter of the Nineteenth 
Century. The Vatican Council showed that of the seven 
hundred prelates assembled in it the minority opposed to 
absolutism was so large that the fate of the infallible de- 
cree was for some time uncertain. This historical review 
will help us to detect better the dangers that lurk in that — 
decree. 

The great reformatory councils, Pisa, Constance, Basle, 
and Florence, had not removed entirely the papal scandal 
for they had ended, where they began, with two Popes, 
yet they had inaugurated a somewhat better state of 
things. It was not long until one Pope was settled in 
Rome. Pisa and Constance have not unquestioned 
recognition by the Pope as occumenical councils, and be- 
cause of the supremacy of the Episcopate perhaps they 
never will. The reformatory work was not thorough 
and the way was left open for another,Council. Luther’s 
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appeal, from which he afterwards receded, raised the 
cry for it. The Popes, jealous of the Episcopacy, were 
afraid of it, but could not arrest it, and at length Paulus 
III summoned it in 1545. This new Council, held at 
Trent, had one mark of universality that Pisa and Con- 
stance lacked—it was convoked by the Pope. It closed 
in 1563. During its session three Popes had been on the 
throne. It was never large, never equaling the first 
council of Nice. Its decrees at its adjournment were 
published by the authority of Pius IV and thus received 
papal endorsement. Two hundred years later it was still 
further endorsed by the Vatican Council. Trent was 
Rome’s answer to Augsburg. It was a protest against 
Protestantism. It deals almost exclusively with the is- 
sues between Roman Catholics and Protestants. It was 
the fullest statement and definition of Roman Catholic 
doctrine that had up to that time been made, but it was 
not a complete Roman creed. There was no definition of 
the Church nor of the rights and powers of the Episco- 
pacy. There is no mention of the Pope except at the very 
end it is said in regard to abuses of indulgences “that 
after the opinions of the other bishops they may be refer- 
red to the Sovereign Pontiff by whose authority and pru- 
dence that which may be expedient for the universal 
Church may be ordained.” That is a long way off from 
the absolutism that had been so often claimed, yet that 
absolutism was not denied. A great many things were 
left open and some of the questions were pressing. Pius 
IV made the attempt at a practical supply by his Profes- 
sio Fidei Tridentinae. It was a confession of faith con- 
firmed by an oath which every bishop and every officer of 
the Church was required to take. It was a summary of 
the distinctive doctrines of the Roman faith. There was 
appended this oath of obedience: “I acknowledge the holy 
Catholic Apostolic Church for the mother and mistress of 
all churches, and I promise and swear true obedience to 
the Bishop of Rome, successor of St. Peter, Prince of 
Apostles and vicar of Jesus Christ.” The Vatican 
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Council was needed to define the place of the Pope in the 
Roman system. 

During the three hundred years between these two 
Councils the greatest question was in regard to the seat 
of ultimate authority. They were all agreed that the 
source of final authority was the Holy Scriptures and un- 
written traditions. That was the norm of faith and 
morals. The Scriptures included the Apochrypha. The 
books which were not admitted to the Old Testament 
canon were arbitrarily pronounced inspired. If there 
were authentic sayings of our Lord and his inspired 
Apostles transmitted orally, they would be of equal au- 
thority with those in the New Testament, but there are 
no such traditions. The challenge to produce them has 
never been met. But this is of vital importance to Rome 
for the whole doctrine of the Papacy rests on it. There 
is no positive proof that Peter was in Rome, much less 
that he was Pope there for twenty-five years. It can be 
proved only by tradition. That fictitious treasury of 
oral traditions is very convenient for an infallible Pope to 
draw upon as he needs it. The secondary, or derived au- 
thority, is in the Church. Here was the point of contro- 
versy between Jesuit and Jansen, the Ultramontane and 
Gallican. The Church is the sole and the infallible in- 
terpreter of the Scriptures and traditions. But in whom 
was that power of interpretation lodged? There was 
pretty general agreement that the Church spoke in part by 
the unanimous consent of the Fathers. But that was limit- 
ed by its extent. It did not cover the whole field of truth. 
As a matter of fact no such consent existed beyond a few 
of the most fundamental doctrines. Abelard in his Sic 
et Non had demonstrated it. Fathers of equal standing 
could be quoted on opposite sides of any subject. Even 
on the famous text on which the doctrine of the Papacy 
rests there were five different interpretations. But the 
Papacy picked out that one, though supported by a much 
smaller number, that favored its claim and ignoring the 
others said this is the unanimous faith of the Church 
from the beginning. The testimony of the Fathers in 
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most other things is used in the same way. By that 
method an infallible Pope can prove anything he wants. 
The question of authority was about that of the Pope and 
of the Episcopate and of the consent of the whole Church. 
Some said it was with the Pope without limitation, others 
that he was infallible when he addressed the whole 
Church, and still others when the Episcopate approved 
and the entire Church assented. But the Gallicans said, 
that the infallible authority rested with the infallible 
Episcopacy. This was the doctrine, that was generally 
prevalent in the northern part of Europe and America. 
There was an oath taken by Roman Catholics in England 
and Ireland, from 1791 to at least 1825, that said, “It is 
not an article of faith, neither am I thereby required to 
believe or profess, that the Pope is infallible.” It was 
upon this proof of the fact, supported as it was by oath, 
that Roman Catholics are not bound to obey the Pope in 
civil matters, that the Emancipation Act was finally 
passed by Parliament. And the Pope knew of all these 
transactions but never indicated his disapproval. That 
infallible and irreversible decree of 1870 declared that 
the infallible power of deciding all matters of faith and 
morals is not in the Church as an approving body, not in 
the Episcopate, nor in General Councils but in the Pope 
alone when he speaks ex cathedra. The bishops are only 
his agents in transmitting and enforcing his decrees. 
This decree is so momentous and far-reaching in its scope 
that it demands our careful study of its real intent. 

The Papal infallibility seems to be in one sense limited 
by the “ex cathedra.” It is not said that he is infallible 
in his personal beliefs. Innocent III, Innocent IV, Had- 
rian VI, Pius IV, and other Popes have admitted that 
there have been or may be heretical Popes. It is of little 
force against the infallibility to cite these admissions and 
to point to Zosinus, Liberius, Vigilius and even Honorius, 
for it will be replied that their opinions and heresies were 
personal, not official. If a Pope should contradict some 
other Pope it can always be said, unless both are ex- 
pressly said to be ex cathedra, that the one was only the 
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Pope’s private opinion. Nor is it said that the Pope is 
infallible in his private life. The scandalous lives of 
Benedict IX and Alexander VI and John XXIII and a 
host of others do not count against this decree because 
they were only personal and private, though we may ask 
how can infallibility in regard to faith and morals find an 
agent in such disreputable characters. We may ask, too, 
with Dr. Schaff, how is it that if an infallible Church de- 
mands an infallible head, a Holy Church does not demand 
a holy Pope. Nor does this infallibility require infalli- 
bility of judgment in regard to questions of facts, except 
where these facts are directly related to matters of faith 
and morals. The Pope who endorsed the Council that 
condemned Honorius may have made a mistake as to the 
fact that Honorius approved the Eutychean heresy, and 
therefore the condemnation is null and void. This dis- 
tinction between a matter of faith and a matter of fact 
may afford a gate of escape from many a difficulty. Al- 
locutions, letters and decrees may not be necessarily ex 
cathedra. The faithful may often be puzzled to decide 
whether a document is infallible or not. That ex cathe- 
dra gives a great deal of elasticity to the decree. 

The Vatican Decrees, which the infallible Pope pub- 
lished as his own, give us some definitions of the range 
of his powers. Archbishop Manning, one of the most 
ardent infallibilists, says the Pope is independent of the 
Ecclesia docens and of the Ecclesia discens, and that he 
is absolute because he is not answerable to any human or 
ecclesiastical law, but he is limited by the office of guard- 
ing, expounding and defending the deposit of revelation. 
The Decrees say that “the Holy Spirit was not promised 
to the successors of Peter that they might make known 
new doctrine, but by his assistance they might inviolably 
keep and faithfully expound the revelation or deposit of 
faith delivered through the Apostles.” The Pope’s rul- 
ings in faith and morals must not contradict or transcend 
the Holy Scriptures as found in the standard text of the 
Vulgate, unwritten traditions, the decrees of the Oecu- 
menical Councils and the unanimous consent of the Fath- 
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ers. But this limitation seems to be at once removed by 
the article which declares that the Holy Mother Church, 
of which the Pope is head, “has the sole right to judge the 
true sense and interpretation of the Holy Scriptures.” 
Therefore it is not permitted to any one “to interpret the 
Sacred Scriptures contrary to this sense.” If this in- 
fallible, independent Pope, who is not answerable to any 
court human or ecclesiastical, should find some new doc- 
trine in the Bible or in the unanimous consent of the 
Fathers, as new and groundless as that of the Immaculate 
Conception and the Infallibility of the Papacy, what can 
the faithful do about it except bow in most humble sub- 
mission, as Kenrick, Hefele, Strossmayer, Kettler and 
others did to the decree of infallibility. If he should de- 
clare himself ex cathedra inspired, as he will one day do, 
the faithful must believe it. That wall that Manning and 
the Vatican Decrees throw around the Pope to limit him 
turns out to be only of exceedingly thin paper. Here is 
absolutism in the sphere of faith. 

But this absolute Pope, Pius IX, set some limits to the 
Papacy. He proclaimed ex cathedra the Immaculate 
Conception and fixed Mariolotry, that comes so danger- 
ously near plain and simple idolatry, forever upon the 
Church. By this same decree in which he proclaimed his 
own infallibility he gave unqualified endorsement to the 
Tridentine decrees, and made the doctrine of the canon, 
and of the standard text, which rules out textual criti- 
cism, and of original sin, and of justification and of 
the seven sacraments—including auricular confession, 
baptismal regeneration, transubstantiation, and com- 
munion under one species—and of indulgences, and of 
purgatory, and all the other distinctive doctrines as defin- 
ed at Trent forever irreversible. If ever there is an or- 
ganic union with Rome, Protestant and Greek must deny 
every distinctive doctrine of their own Church and swal- 
low Trent, Vatican, Pope and all. The talk we some- 
times hear of the organic union of all Christendom seems 
like simpering nonsense. 

The Vatican decrees indicate something of the func- 
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tions of this infallible, absolute Pope. He is cailed the 
Supreme Judge. “Since by the divine right of Apos- 
tolic primacy the Roman Pontiff is placed over the uni- 
versal Church, we further teach and declare that he is 
the Supreme Judge of the faithful and that in all cases, 
the decision of which belongs to the Church, recourse 
may be had to his tribunal, and that none may reopen the 
judgment of the Apostolic See, than whose authority 
there is no greater, nor can any lawfully review its judg- 
ments.” This primacy of jurisdiction extends not only 
over the Church but over the whole world. “We renew 
the definition of the oecumnical Council of Florence in 
virtue of which all the faithful must believe that the Holy 
Apostolic See and the Roman Pontiff possesses primacy 
over the whole world.” That word “world” can only be 
interpreted by Papal claims and assertions to mean the 
ecclesiastical and secular world. This primacy is “not 
simply of honor but also of true and proper jurisdiction.” 
This jurisdiction is carefully defined as immediate and di- 
rect. “The Roman Pontiff has the right of free commu- 
nication with the pastors of the whole Church and their 
flocks.” Again a little more fully: “This power of juris- 
diction of the Roman Pontiff, which is truly episcopal, is 
immediate, to which all of whatsoever rite and dignity, 
both pastors and faithful, both collectively and individu- 
ally, are bound by their duty of hierarchical subordina- 
tion and true obedience, not only in matters of faith and 
morals, but also in those that appertain to the discipline 
and government of the Church throughout the world.” 
This absolute, infallible Pope keeps the reins not only . 
upon bishops and pastors but also upon every individual. 
“This is the teaching of the Catholic truth from which no 
one can deviate without loss of faith and of salvation.” To 
question the absolutism of the Pope is to be forever lost. 
This is the statement clear and express of the irreversible 
decrees. 

That clause about “morals,” and “discipline and gov- 
ernment of the Church” is not very definite and may be 
made to cover a great many things that did not at first 
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occur to us. The terms are indefinite. Who has the 
right to fix the limits of the power of the Pope over them? 
We may be certain that Archbishop Manning’s answer 
will be endorsed by Rome. He says “That the necessity 
of the Unity and of the Sovereignty both temporal and 
spiritual of the Holy See” is a doctrine of revelation. He 
puts the defining power of the limits of Church and State 
solely in the hands of the Church: “The spiritual knows 
with divine certainty the limits of its own jurisdiction, 
and it knows, therefore, the limits and competence of the 
civil power. It is thereby in matters of religion and con- 
science supreme. Any power which is independent and 
can alone fix the limits of its own jurisdiction and can 
thereby fix the limits of all other jurisdictions is ipso 
facto supreme.” In morals and in matters in any way 
related to the discipline and government of the Church 
the State has only such powers as the Pope may graci- 
ously concede to it. 

The Pope has an unlimited authority over morals. 
Morals run through our entire voluntary life. The moral 
includes not only our conduct but our thoughts, and rela- 
tions, civil, domestic and personal. He is the supreme ruler 
of one’s whole life and has the right to lay down a schedule 
for every deed, word and feeling to which we must con- 
form under the penalty of the loss of eternal life. The 
claims of the Pope wherever applied must come into con- 
flict with what the civil authorities have always claimed 
to be their rights, a claim which our Lord seemed to recog- 
nize when he said “Render unto Caesar the things that are 
Caesar’s.” The civil laws are based on moral principles. 
If the Pope alone can define morals he has the power of 
annuling any law he may choose. Gladstone mentions 
some of the points where the two authorities come into 
contact: “marriage, burial, education, prison discipline, 
poor relief, incorporations, mortmain, religion, endow- 
ments, celibacy, and obedience.” We can easily add a great 
many more. The Pope may try to regulate the rate of 
interest, for he has done it. He may try to prevent the 
freedom of the press, for he has done it in recent times. 
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He may forbid free discussion of any subject upon which 
he proposes to legislate. He may dictate to the State 
about establishing a religion. He may interdict the trial 
of any priest by any other than an ecclesiastical court, no 
matter what the crime. He may enthrone or depose 
rulers. He may make any other than Roman marriages 
illegal. He may legislate about what we shall eat not only 
on fast days but any other day. He has precedents for all 
these things and the right to act without any precedent. 
The Papacy has always been opposed to any form of de- 
mocracy and favored absolute monarchy. If the abso- 
lutism of the Vatican Council could be carried out it 
would be the extinction of religious, political, civil, and 
personal liberty. We are sure that this decree of univer- 
sal control will never be realized but we are equally sure 
that it will be put into effect just as far as conditions will 
allow. Popes have always been politic and shrewd in 
availing themselves of opportunities. Here in America 
we seem to be perfectly secure. Ten millions in one 
hundred millions are an insignificant minority. Ordi- 
narily itis. But the Romanists were a small minority in 
England in the time of Elizabeth and James I. Still the 
peace and safety of the government required that they be 
disfranchised. They were only a small minority in 1825 
but they were required to state on oath that in case of 
conflict between the Pope and the King in any civil matter 
they would obey the King, before Parliament dared to 
enfranchise them. Papal influence must have been med- 
dling with the civil affairs of Germany when the Jesuits 
were expelled from Prussia and Bismack said, “I will not 
go to Canossa.” The balance of power is sometimes to 
be feared. We find its influence in the very dawn of the 
historic period. It was one of the means of transference 
from the ethnic to the demotic government. Strangers 
who located in a city as soon as they had a sufficient num- 
ber offered themselves to the leaders of one of the parties 
with the pledge of perpetual support if they were en- 
franchised and they were always promoted to citizenship. 
The Mormons are a very small minority in the United 
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States but they have the balance of power in some of the 
Northwestern States and they are felt in our national 
politics. Radicals exaggerate what they call the Romish 
peril, but some danger exists. By the balance of power 
Roman Catholic influence is effective in many municipali- 
ties in securing benefits that no other Church can get. 
Possibly it is keenly felt today in Washington. Authors 
say that a book dealing with any phase of the Roman 
Catholic question can not find a publisher until it has been 
censored by Roman Catholic authorities. A _ distin- 
guished Lutheran who was a candidate for the United 
States Senate says he was defeated by the Roman Catho- 
lic vote. There is some reason for fearing that our civil 
liberties may be disturbed more than we like. 

The Syllabus of Pius IX is an important document. It 
is the key to the Vatican decrees. It was an authorized 
summary of the what seem to be ex cathedra statements. 
The Roman Catholic writers are not agreed whether the 
Syllabus is ex cathedra or not, but if not “official” it is 
just as binding upon all Romanists until it is recalled. It 
was sent to all bishops as a rule in exercising Church dis- 
cipline and government. Everybody must believe it or 
be lost. It is very significant of the purposes and meth- 
ods of the Papacy in the future. If we ask what we may 
expect of the absolute infallible Pope, here is our answer. 

This document is called Syllabus Errorum. It con- 
demns errors but of course maintains the opposite. It 
will be clearer if we give the positive rather than the 
negative side. The Position of the Papacy on 

1. The Relation of Church and State. The declara- 
tions are in sections five and six. It is affirmed that the 
Church should not be separated from the State nor the 
State from the Church, (55). It is denied that the State 
has any independent sphere, that there are civil rights 
over which the Pope as head of the Church has not direct 
jurisdiction, and that all laws passed by legislatures are 
not subject to his authority. He can veto any law or 
set aside the decision of any court. So it is expressly 
said that kings and princes and all civil rulers are sub- 
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ject to the jurisdiction of the Church (54). The Roman 
Church is the only one that can be an established Church 
for it is denied that national churches can be established 
by countries that have been withdrawn from the author- 
ity of the Roman Pontiff (87). The Pope has the sole 
right of deciding in cases of conflict of jurisdiction what 
is civil and what is ecclesiastical, and it is denied that the 
State has any power to define the rights and limits within 
which the Church may exercise its authority (42, 19). 
Any law of marriage, jurisdiction over criminal priests, 
contracts, oaths, taxes, the right of holding property, that 
conflicts with any law of the Church is void. No bequest 
to the Church can be taxed by any government without 
the consent of the Pope. “The Church is a true, and per- 
fect and entirely free society and enjoys peculiar and per- 
petual rights conferred upon her by her divine Founder.” 
She alone has the power of defining her rights and limits, 
and this power is vested in an infallible pope. The civil 
authorities are but instruments of the Church, a mode of 
administration in its jurisdiction in temporal things. 

2. The Deposing Power. This is not expressly stated 
in the Syllabus but very clearly implied. It affirms that 
the Roman Pontiff and occumenical Councils have never 
exceeded the limits of their powers nor usurped the rights 
of princes (23). We remember the meddling of the 
Bishops of Rome with the throne of Constantinople, and 
Chilpevic deposed by Zacharias and Lothaire threatened 
with deposition by Nicholas I, and Henry IV deposed so 
far as the Pope could do it by Gregory VII, and Raymond 
of Toulouse by Innocent III because Raymond was not 
sufficiently active against the Albigenses, and Henry VIII 
by Paul III in a Bull beginning with the words “The con- 
demnation and excommunication of Henry VIII King of 
England,” and Elizabeth whose deposition was attempted 
by Pius V. These cases were too prominent to be over- 
looked even by a Pope who was not well versed in his- 
tory, and when he says that the Roman Pontiffs have 
never usurped the rights of princes he affirms the abiding 
right of the Pope to dethrone upon his own motion the 
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ruler of any country. Pius IX repeats what other Popes 
had said, that this right is inherent in the office of Su- 
preme Judge. 

3. Ecclesiastical Courts. Ecclesiastical courts for 
temporal causes of the clergy, whether civil or criminal, 
ought not to be abolished (31). Ecclesiastical courts are 
constituted solely of ecclesiastical officials. As in court- 
martials the court is composed of military officers, so an 
ecclesiastical court is composed of clergymen. We had 
believed that here was one question that was forever set- 
tled, but it has been reopened and affirmed. Matters of 
contract in litigation between a clergyman and layman, 
whether Catholic or non-Catholic, are to be tried in a 
court of clergymen. A priest accused of a foul crime like 
seduction or murder cannot be tried in the civil courts, 
but must be tried by clergymen. Here is a body of peo- 
ple living among us, enjoying the rights and privileges of 
citizens and protected by the laws, but which is to be 
wholly exempt from civil jurisdiction. And this immunity 
of ecclesiastical persons is not derived from civil but from 
divine law (80). No self-respecting government can for 
one moment admit such a claim. We may persuade our- 
selves that the Pope will never undertake to enforce it in 
a Protestant country but the claim is made by an infalli- 
ble Pope and every Catholic must admit it. An attempt 
at partial enforcement is not impossible nor improbable. 
The Pope may put in any country every informant, every 
officer who arrests, every witness who testifies against, 
every juryman who votes affirmatively, and every judge 
who passes sentence upon a priest, under excommunica- 
tion. If it should be done justice would be hampered 
even in England and the United States of America. 

4, Force. This was another claim we had thought 
forever dead but it is openly and boldly asserted in the 
latter part of the Nineteenth Century. The Church has 
the power of availing herself of force or of any direct or 
indirect temporal power (24). The Pope may release 
any subjects from any oath of allegiance, put a country 
under interdict and suspend all religious services so that 
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no sacrament is administered, no one can be married, no 
one properly buried, no church opened and the faithful 
brought to spiritual desolation. The horrors of the In- 
quisition may be revived. Faithful and obedient sover- 
eigns may be commissioned to make war upon a refractory 
country, as Philip II of France was enjoined to seize 
England, and Philip II of Spain to send the Invincible 
Armada to take possession of the kingdom of the here- 
tical Elizabeth. There may be any kind of force, direct 
or indirect, ecclesiastical or physical, any and every 
means available to subdue a rebellious ruler or people. 
We seem to be reading a decree of the darkest period of 
the Middle Ages. 

5. Education. The Church of Rome has a right to 
interfere in the discipline of the public schools, in the ar- 
rangement of studies, in the conferring of degrees, and 
in the selection of teachers (45, 47). The system of in- 
structing the youth which consists in separating it from 
the Catholic faith and from the power of the Church can- 
not be approved by Catholics (48). A system of absolut- 
ism would not be complete without beginning with the 
schools, and here the right of the Pope to prescribe the 
curriculum, to select the teachers and even regulate the 
conferring of degrees is explicitly and repeatedly stated. 
Let Romanists control the education of the country and it 
will take only one generation to make it wholly Roman 
Catholic. If our government has erred in excluding all 
religion from the public schools in the protection of the 
rights of conscience, it has erred on the safer side. The 
Pope would limit the investigations of science to his own 
definitions of doctrines and reinstate the methods and 
principles of the old scholastic doctors (13). Thomas 
Aquinus would become again the great model of all teach- 
ers. Intellectual as well as civil and religious liberty 
would be forever dead. 

6. Marriage. This absolutism would invade the sanc- 
tity of the family. The Pope is very much in earnest 
about it. He devotes a whole chapter to it. There is no 
proper marriage except by a Roman Catholic priest. 
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The Church has the sole power of declaring the impedi- 
ments to marriage. Matrimonial causes and espousals, 
by their nature, do not belong to civil jurisdiction (65, 
66, 67, 68, 71, 75). Marriages in England, and perhaps 
in America, by a mere technicality are barely tolerated. 
In the eyes of Rome our marriages are only contracts un- 
der intermeddling civil laws and we are not really mar- 
ried at all. If the Pope could he would set them all aside, 
declare our children illegitimate and allow us to marry 
whom we pleased. It has been done. Gladstone gives a 
case with which he was personally acquainted and which 
was well known in England. An English gentleman 
married an English lady in some foreign country. They 
were married by the English chaplain in the presence of 
the British Minister. They lived together for a quarter 
of a century and had grown children. The man fell in 
love with another woman. He joined the Church of 
Rome. He was married in a Roman chapel by a Roman 
priest. The matter was carried to the Pope who pro- 
nounced the first marriage null and the second valid. 
Under the British law the man was guilty of bigamy. We 
are not told that he was prosecuted, but in most of our 
States he would have been sent to the penitentiary. Glad- 
stone mentions, without giving the reference, the case of 
aman who was permitted by Gregory II to quit his wife 
because she was sick, and marry another. It may be that 
Nicholas I espoused the cause of Theutberg, not so much 
because of her injured innocence, as because of her royal 
brothers whose support he needed. 

Modern Vaticanism so far as it prevails is an obstacle 
to all progress. It is the enemy of free thought and free 
speech. It is an enemy of the freedom of the press. In 
1841 the Pope condemned the Austrian law which estab- 
lished freedom of the press, of science, of education, of 
opinion and of conscience. He said that by that law all 
liberty of opinion and literary arts, all liberty of faith, of 
conscience and of teaching was established. That is the 
reason he condemned it. His friends say that it was in 
accord with a concordat with Austria, but that does not 
change the fact that he is opposed to all liberty of thought 
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and discussion. If not, what fault could he find with the 
law? A fundamental law in sociology is that all ad- 
vanecement is conditioned upon freedom of thought, and 
that freedom of discussion is the essential condition of 
progress. It is a law of nature. Unless somebody is 
allowed to think out new things and the people to discuss 
them how can society get away from old customs If an 
infallible Pope has been commissioned to be our teacher 
in faith and morals and also in things temporal, to set 
limits to all our investigations and even decide facts of 
history for us, and we are bound to accept without ques- 
tion everything he says where is there any room for in- 
tellectual and moral development? Gladstone did not 
put it too strong when he said that no man can become a 
convert to this modern Vaticanism without renouncing 
his moral and mental freedom. He forgets his manhood 
and becomes a puppet. Such a convert encounters an 
insoluble problem on the threshold. He finds an infalli- 
ble Council at Constance, and an infallible Pope endors- 
ing it, declaring that Popes were not infallible, but at 
Rome an infallible Council and an infallible Pope denying 
just what Constance asserted. If he accepts Martin V as 
Pope he must accept the Council which elected him, and if 
he accepts that he can not accept the Vatican and its doc- 
trine of infallibility. That is only the beginning of the 
absurdities he must swallow. “Feed my sheep,” says 
nothing about infallibility, but we must believe that it 
means all that Rome has read into it, or forfeit our sal- 
vation. Where is the end? 

We make no attack upon Roman Catholic people. 
Many of them are just as good and loyal citizens as any 
Protestant. If the time comes that they must either obey 
the Pope or our government in its legitimate sphere we 
are confident that they will not hesitate to take the side of 
their country. We are only stating facts that may hurt 
some persons, but facts that have a right to be known by 
both Roman Catholics and Protestants. Truth and frank 
honest discussion should be welcomed by all parties. Su- 
preme interests are involved. 

Roanoke College, Salem, Va. 





THE PROBLEM OF WAR. 


ARTICLE II. 
THE PROBLEM OF WAR. 
BY PROFESSOR W. H. WYNN, PH.D., D.D. 
ROUND TABLE SOLUTION. 


Tennyson, in his “Idyls of the King,’ makes the legend 
of King Arthur and his Round Table symbolize the “war 
of sense with soul,” or, otherwise, the struggle that all 
men must have in getting the lower nature in due subjec- 
tion to the higher nature, the order in which all true man- 
hood must evermore unfold. 

King Arthur represents the higher nature; the heathen 
hordes that are harrying his dominions and the infirm 
temper and unsteady purpose of his wayward knighthood, 
the lower nature; and the twelve great battles, the vary- 
ing successes and reverses which the contest involves. 
As a spiritual allegory our English literature has nowhere 
its equal, and we very much doubt whether, as a master- 
piece in this line, there is anything to compare with it in 
the whole realm of letters in ancient and modern times. 
For one thing, the poet’s skill in all that goes to make up 
the subtle magic of his technique, is phenominally artis- 
tic and original, and, as we should say, inimitable, to such 
an extent as to entitle him to be called “the master of all 
the masters of song.” 

But to our mind, the chief distinction of the “Idyis of 
the King” is the moral they convey. In spite of the 
critics, we put this down at the head of our list—he has 
embodied in his allegory the highest privileges and pre- 
rogatives of the poetic mind. We are told that to pro- 
pose a moral to a mood of frenzy, which is confessedly the 
poet’s high moment of inspiration for his task, would be 
to cool down and extinguish the ardor of that moment, 
and turn the rapt singer into a sayer of saws. 

But counsel like this, literally construed, would mean 
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that all genuine poetry must be in the nature of rhap- 
sody—rhapsody, in the sense of inspired raving, if such 
a thing is conceivable—spontaneous, incoherent, orphic 
utterance, after the manner of the priestess of Apollo in 
her mantic spell. No critic would stand for a judgment 
of that kind, even in the extreme of his anxiety to fortify 
the spontaneity of the poet’s inspiration against the in- 
trusion of a moral idea that would draw down his afflatus 
to the level of prose. Rather he would warn the poet 
against dressing up his moral in an analytic garb—against 
trying to make the syllogism vibrant on the strings of his 
lyre. We know,, absolutely, that there is no trace of this 
in Tennyson’s “Idyls of the King’”—the allegory in no 
sense embarrasses the magic of his verse. 

But not to delay longer on this point, we may go on to 
say that the allegory in this great masterpiece of Tenny- 
son has a message of momentous import to the times in 
which we live. Historically the Arthurian wars were 
wars of self-defense—a Christian people in the island of 
Britain repelling the heathen tribes that had invaded 
their country with the view of killing off the inhabitants 
and taking the land to themselves. To resist these ma- 
rauders, and save his country, the brave Arthur organ- 
ized his Round Table, a company of 150 brave knights, 
with the Holy Grail in their lead. Tennyson addressed 
himself to the high venture of discovering the moral 
meaning of so singular and romantic a crisis, in the early 
history of what came afterward to be the leading civili- 
zation of our western world. 

It is not too much to say that, in discharging this task, 
he has wrestled philosophically with the stubborn prob- 
lem of war, and with such inner illumination toward its 
solution as we do not find elsewhere. 


“WAR OF SENSE WITH SOUL.” 


“War is hell,”—-war as initiative, is always and only the 
apocalyptic madness let loose from the pit. Equipped 
with the fierce explosives and deadly mechanical devices 
of our modern military art, it becomes a system of organ- 
ized cruelty so horrible and revolting, that the whole 
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civilized world has, at last, become aroused to the feasi- 
bility of one great united effort in putting it down. But 
it persists. Against all opposition it presents a defiant 
front. Just when we thought that the great powers of 
the world were pledged for its overthrow, it breaks out 
with unprecedented fury all round the horizon, and sets 
at naught the peace-craving impulses of thousands of 
well-meaning but disconcerted men. As if to say: “Your 
plans are eminently humane; they represent the highest 
in you; they are magnanimous; they are divine; but I am 
here to stay, and I will never take down my bloody banner 
so long as human nature remains as it is.” 

Now, it is in the very phrasing of this challenge that 
the poet plants his allegory, which was to be a generous 
solution of the problem of war. The Round Table shall 
tell the tale. War, as it is enacted out yonder in the bat- 
tlefields of the world—the carnival of carnage that has 
marked the course of our human history from its earliest 
dawnings down even to the present day—what is it but 
the reflection of the war that goes on in the experience of 
the individual man, between his higher and lower nature, 
and is destined to continue so long as the lower nature re- 
fuses to be subdued? 

Here was a band of men, brave knights, whose oath 
bound them to fealty to “their conscience and their king” 
—to their conscience, by all means, as giving them the 
victory, primarily, over themselves, and then, assuredly, 
over the savage invaders that were devastating their land. 
Alas! Alas!—aside from Arthur, and one or two other 
exemplary knights, the “war of sense with soul” was a 
failing enterprise, with men who were unquestionably 
great in physical power, but fatally infirm in the sinew of 
their moral resolve—Lancelot, for example, and Modred, 
and Garvain, and Tristram, and, indeed, all the rest of 
them, as their declining prestige is depicted in the “Holy 
Grail.” 

The Round Table went down under the evil supremacy 
of the animal man. After the great “Battle of the West,” 
against the traitor, Modred, there was but one knight 
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left to minister to the wounded Arthur, and the glory of 
the ancient order faded away with the disappearance of 
the king’s barge over the sease. The Round Table was 
gone, and Arthur’s court at Camelot ceased to be. 

But the lesson was worth the forfeit. War will be 
with us so long as the passions and appetites of the animal 
man hold the reins, and dictate the policy, and determine 
the spirit of the influences that are, at any time, dominant 
in the mind of an age. The love of money, and the lust 
of rule, with the baser demons that keep company with 
these, are the familiar furies that laid waste the antique 
splendor of Arthur’s dominions, and are to-day lighting 
the fires of international race hatred and political mania, 
in the whole wide compass of the European States. 

Somewhere among the ruling spirits of the warring 
nationalists, there is a Lancelot or a Modred, upon whom 
the concentrated curse of offended humanity will rest, for 
having rushed, with inconsiderate haste, into the unim- 
aginable horrors of an unprecedented war. And that, 


too, when the Hague was the seat of Arthur’s court, to 
which these same ambitious leaders had but recently 
gone up in quest of the Grail, and from which they had 
returned with the banner of the Prince of Peace ostensi- 
bly waving over them—but really, it would seem, a decoy 
to the god of war. 


WAR AND THE EVANGEL. 


We recall how the great Christian preachers of this 
country have denounced war, William Ellery Channing, 
for example, Theodore Parker, Mr. Beecher, Dr. 
Schmucker, Mr. Talmage, Philips Brooks, Prof. Swing— 
the list is a long one of the nation-wide representatives of 
pulpit renown, who have no soft words for the evils of 
war, and who did not scruple, on occasion, to call it the 
arch-enemy of God and man. 

One time, while listening with rapt attention to one of 
these orators, whose theme was far enough off from bat- 
tle-stained banners and garments rolled in blood, we 
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were nudged by a neighbor at our side, with the whisper- 
ed admonition that we must look for an anti-bellum 
demonstration in the preacher’s peroration, for he was 
never known to wind up a sermon, no matter on what 
topic, without a scathing denunciation of the evils of war. 
Sure enough the denunciation came, but it was so inwoven 
with the gospel theme he had in hand, and so powerful 
and pleading in its appeal for peace, that we joined with 
the audence in spontaneous applause. 

And why not? His gospel was an evangel of peace, 
view it on any side you will. It came out of the sky, 
touched into music by the song of choiring angels, with 
peace for its diapason, “peace on earth to men of good 
will”—that is, to men who would enthrone it over their 
wills, and make it their guiding star in the relations of 
life. It was no exaggeration to hold and to preach, that 
the comprehensive burden of the new religion, at that 
time coming into the world, was expressed in that one 
word, “peace,” and that He that brought it, should be 
clothed with the summary title of the “Prince of Peace.” 

Peace! Peace!—a moment’s thought will make it 
plain that it is a state of mind that directly antagonizes 
war; that it abhors war; that it redeems from war; that 
where it really is, war cannot be. But it is strange that 
the conditioning clause in this peace proclamation should 
have been so long overlooked—misrendered, indeed, so as 
to make the reign of peace in the world a consummated 
fact, rather than the long historical process, by which 
men would adjust themselves freely to the benignity of 
its sway. Looking at the Judean Babe, and hearing the 
coronation song, we are likely to say: “Why, there it 
was; at that very date, and underneath that very sky, the 
kingdom of peace was set up, and if it has been slow in 
its conquests—oh, discouragingly slow—it was because, 
with its divine Founder, a thousand years is as one day, 
and one day as a thousand years.” 

As we understand it, the song did not run that way. 
Peace was come to earth in that Prince of Peace, to those 
who would have a good will toward Him, as He would 
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have an abounding good will toward them. It was to be 
a kingdom of good will in the hearts of all those who 
would have a good will toward it—otherwise if a kingdom 
at all, it must be a kingdom of force. O, when shall we 
learn, that nothing divine ever enters the currents of our 
human history, except on the condition of its free appro- 
priation on the part of those who can understand what it 
is, and who are resolved to take up their burden of re- 
sponsibility, and push it forward with a will! 

We are living in a moral world, are we not? And that 
means, that the chief thing in history, the thing to which 
all other agencies and influences invariably point, is the 
responsibility of the individual man. The universe, so 
far as our corner of it can tell the tale, is an arena for the 
trainer and the trained, else it is a blind rush of cosmical 
forces that build up and pull down, with only a brute in- 
stinct to see things whirl around aimlessly, in a never- 
ending vortex of change. Evolution, so far as it concerns 
the history of humanity, as we find it here on earth, is 
distinctively a training of the will; and we must forever 
bear in mind, that such training cannot, in the nature of 
the case, resort to coercive measures in enforcing its rule. 

Why did not this kingdom of peace, being a divine 
kingdom, as we say, and coming with such a cry of tri- 
umph out of the Judean sky, make an end to war, from 
that time forth, even as its way was prepared by a uni- 
versal armistice among the nations of the world? A 
fair question to be asked, but unhappily assuming that 
this kingdom of peace could somehow propagate itself by 
some sort of force. Plainly that would be war putting 
down war, always and necessarily a contradiction in 
terms. And yet we are apprized of the long-time, in- 
veterate, infirmity of those who call themselves followers 
of the Nazarene—the disposition to fight their religion 
into supremacy, as the irate disciples of the Master, at 
one time, urged Him to avenge Himself on the inhospita- 
ble Samaritans, by calling down the lightnings of heaven 
to set their wicked cities on fire. 

What a blunder!—and yet that kind of crude disciple- 
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ship clings, with strange tenacity, to minds otherwise 
kindly disposed. One look of the Master !—that ought to 
be enough. He “came not to bring a sword but peace.” 
It is altogether probable that, if He had seen proper, He 
might have stood upon the border of the little country in 
which He was born, and, by the simple waving of His 
hand, dispersed the Roman fleets, and rolled back the 
Roman legions, and in this manner delivered His people 
from the yoke of Roman rule—probable, since He was a 
miraculous man. But His title as the Prince of Peace 
in that act would have been forfeited, and we should have 
known Him thereafter as a man of war. 

As a matter of fact, we search in vain throughout all 
the doings and teachings of our divine Master, for any- 
thing that would consort at all with the spirit of war—it 
is all on the other side—all—all. 

Nevertheless, we must not give place to the idea that, 
in the evolution of the kingdom of peace, it might not 
sometimes occur that it would be driven to a defensive 
war, when, for example, an armed force were moving on 
it, with the purpose prepense of wiping it out. Was not 
such a contingency recognized by the Master Himself 
when, about to encounter the perils of His last tragic 
hours, He counseled His little company to equip them- 
selves, each one, with a sword; and, on being told, that 
there were but two among them all, said: “It is 
enough”? Yes, possibly, if you take, in this connection, 
His subsequent and emphatic disapproval of the manner 
in which one of those swords was used. It was in Peter’s 
hands, and he offended in making it the aggressor, ere 
yet a single sword had been drawn on the other side. As 
if He had said: ‘We must bear long, suffer long, endure 
long, and only in dire extremity let our hand be lifted in 
self-defense.” 

Even so, it is a delicate piece of Christian casuistry to 
put on the witness stand. It is so easy to plead a de- 
fensive war, in cases where the blame must be distributed 
quite equally among the belligerents on both sides —both 
sides, therefore, appealing to Heaven for the justice of 
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their cause. But who cannot see that it were best, in 
that case, to settle their differences by any other method 
than the awful arbitrament of war? 

And yet, and yet, we are absolutely sure that Christi- 
anity has never exalted cowardice to a virtue, and has 
never disparaged patriotism, because of the stern school- 
ing it must now and then have on the tented field. “Who- 
soever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the 
other, also”—yes, but it will be in time, then, as did the 
Master Himself, in a situation of that kind, to remind the 
offender, that there is One above, to whom vengeance be- 
longs, and that in the final reckoning He will be repaid. 


PAX MUNDI, PAX ANIMI. 


War! War! We often find a world of suggestion in 
the words which the primitive man invents to get his 
ideas and expressions into articulate shape. War means 
“waste,” has the term “worse” for its affiliated root. It 
involves the dissolution of all the hallowed relations of 
life; of home; of family; of the social order—the altar- 
fires die out; the prayers of men turn to curses on their 
lips. We seem to witness the overthrow of the good, and 
the bad hoisting in triumph its bloody flag. 

And yet we feel that, somewhere, in this mood of brood- 
ing, there is an incentive to put it in check. It is a dark 
enough picture, indeed. A war of unprecedented magni- 
tude and brutality, and destined. in the end, to tear out 
the vitals of the civilizations that have had centuries for 
their growth, has come upon us, and those who are re- 
sponsible for it must bear the curse of it—deep and con- 
dign to the last degree—with not a syllable of extenuation 
to be uttered in their behalf. But, we insist, the case is 
not so hopeless as it seems. A moment’s thought will 
drop a ray of comfort into our desponding hearts. 

It cannot be that a system of things so elaborately built 
up, through long centuries of historic evolution and up- 
ward advance, should lose its moorings all at once, and 
be tossed a helpless derelict on bloody seas—a complete 
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wreck in any storm that the desperate war lords of Eu- 
rope may see proper to stir up. It cannot be—the world 
is not going to come to anend. The law of cataclysm, or 
eruptive convulsion, does not apply to the social life of 
man. Pick up your book of history—empires are not 
born in a day, and do not fall with a crash; all great eras 
come on as the twilight of morning merges into day. The 
myth of Deucalion was but the tempestuous dream of a 
poet, sung over the ravages of some devastating flood. 

Europe, enlightened Europe, Christian Europe, is just 
now tossing in the tumult of military frenzy, that threat- 
ens to engulf her civilizations in a deluge of blood. And 
there can be no doubt about it, the ruin will be great. A 
war on that scale must work changes in the social life of 
the nations, more profoundly revolutionary than the 
wisest and wiliest among them was able to forsee. But 
so long as our American civilization is immune against 
the contagion, and retains the “moral temper” that gives 
stability to our institutions, and keeps our ship of state 
true to its pole, it will be impossible for the current of 
history to turn backward in its course. 

By “moral temper” we mean the spirit of peace. The 
individual citizen must make war impossible by cultivat- 
ing the spirit of peace, in his own way of living and mov- 
ing among his fellowmen—in other words the pax animi 
must be the fountain out of which the pax mundi will 
take its rise. “I am resolved henceforth to devote my 
best energies to the cultivation of the spirit of peace,” 
said our neighbor, after bewailing the unimaginable hor- 
rors of the European war. It was spontaneous, no doubt, 
this saying of his, an unconscious witness, so to speak, to 
the universal brotherhood of man. This state of war, 
covering a continent, and involving what seems to us the 
organic life of the leading civilizations of the globe, grew 
out of a general condition of moral delinquency, more or 
less prevalent all over the world. Our neighbor felt it, 
and instinctively interpreted his feeling, as meaning more 
than a temperamental revulsion at the unspeakable hor- 
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rors of a war on so large a scale—he had a quick sense of 
being somehow implicated in the issues of that war. 

He had not cultivated the spirit of peace; he had talked 
about it; he had glorified it; he had festooned its altars 
with a profusion of rhetorical bouquets. He was the 
unit of society, and was doing what everybody else was 
doing, in pledging fealty to the kingdom of peace, as a 
mere matter of formal assent. Peace by compact !—how 
hollow this was, we all were made to see, when the Peace 
Congress sought to impale the subtle evangel on the point 
of a pen. While the great ones were formulating peace, 
and hemming in its conditions behind paper fortifications, 
the furnaces of international race hatred and diplomatic 
spleen, were being fired up to seven times hotter than 
hot, until our moral heavens to-day are mantled in the 
gloom of a war cloud, denser than has ever been witnessed 
in the annals of man. 

If we are looking seriously for the secret of all this, we 
shall find it, without doubt, in the habitual dereliction of 
the individual man. Some degree of responsibility lies 
at our own doors. We must cultivate the spirit of peace 
in the little narrow social circles, in which we respectively 
move—cultivate it—you and I, busying ourselves in the 
detail of our ordinary routine. For, however limited our 
sphere of activity may be, if it is dominated by the crav- 
ings of appetite, or the desire to be uppermost at what- 
ever cost, it easily becomes the spawning pool for the 


larvae of war. And this suggests a phase of our subject 
which we cannot overlook. 


THE LARVAE OF WAR. 


We recall the maxim: “If you would eradicate an evil 
you must dig it up by the roots.” In applying this prin- 
ciple to war, we are brought up abruptly against the sen- 
timent, in certain quarters seriously entertained, that 
war is not an evil, or that it is a necessary evil, with 
which our human responsibility has nothing to do. 

With reference to this, we have only to say, that we are 
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puzzled to know how any sane-minded man could ever 
entertain such an idea of war. To us the very term itself 
is an echo of the pit, or, otherwise, the intensified symbol 
of all forms of diabolism, actual or potential, in the ex- 
perience of mankind. Not only an evil, but the breeding- 
pool of all evils, individual and social, with which hu- 
manity is cursed—this is war, and any other construc- 
tion put upon it, must be reckoned down to the ravings 
of an unbalanced mind. 

But, that a judgment so sweepingly denunciatory may 
not seem overwrought, consider, for a moment, the line 
of remark in which the apologists for war are wont to 
indulge. They appeal to science. In every domain of 
animated nature, they see antagonisms going on; con- 
flicting tendencies lashing one another; the struggle for 
life and the survival of the fittest actually wrought out, 
in many cases, by the organized onset of the strong, and 
the extermination of the weak. In the ant-hill, yonder, 
a regular system of militarism is seen to prevail; so, also, 
in every hive of bees; so, also, among the great fish and 
the little fish that swarm in the seas. Everywhere there 
is war; the woods are full of it; the birds of the air and 
the beasts of the jungle have their campaigns of bloody 
onslaught; and, if progress is anywhere observable at 
all, it must have come about in exactly this way. 

Going up into the realm of human history, they boldly 
challenge us to see the same order prevailing there; man 
emerging from the brute, and retaining the instincts of 
the brute, will turn his implements of industry into 
weapons of war. Tribe will war with tribe; nation with 
nation; and, out of it all, civilization will register its 
progress onward and upward through all the years. 

Yes, but what is “civilization” ?—a term absolutely 
without meaning, except among men, who by hypothesis 
are transcending the brute. The term “man,” in its far- 
off etymological source means a being who can “meas- 
ure,” that is to say, estimate values according as they are 
high or low in an ascending scale. In other words, he 
distinguishes between the animal man and the human 
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man, if we may so speak, both being integral in his com- 
plex make-up, but the human man endowed to rule, and 
the animal man endowed to serve. 

Now it is agreed on all hands, that the characteristic 
note of our human stage of evolution, is what we call 
“altruism,” or the obligation resting upon every man to 
treat his fellowman as he would treat himself. At this 
point, all those passions that kindle war are under arrest; 
hate; revenge; the war lord’s ambition; the money lust 
putting on armor to carry its point. All these have their 
roots in the usurpations of the animal man. 

And yet there are those who will venture to justify 
war on this very ground—man is an animal—that and 
nothing more—and, as in all other departments of the 
animal world, his animal needs must at all hazards be 
supplied—must—must. They call our attention to the 
necessity of competition in the world of trade—going on 
to say, that competition, a law of trade, is nevertheless a 
species of blood-letting, and may be considered the larvae 
of war on a larger scale. And so we have war in minia- 
ture evermore with us, in the organized business interests 
of our everyday life—shall we object, if, at some time, it 
might find occasion to break out on a national scale? 

But there is a fallacy here, mischievous and misleading 
in the extreme. Competition, the law of trade, is not 
necessarily blood-letting in its spirit and aim—that would 
make all business men criminals in the eyes of the law. 
It is inconceivable that trade and exchange should go on 
at all, without the rivalries that are inseparable from the 
successful prosecution of any line of activity in the econo- 
mic realm. How absurd, therefore, the ideas that the 
status of all competition is, inherently and necessarily, a 
warlike status, and, on that score, seek to justify war on 
any scale, even that which is, at this moment, drenching 
the fair fields of Europe with rivers of human blood. 

Go through your business streets—you will be con- 
vinced, not only that there may be such a thing as honest 
rivalry among the great business concerns that are, each 
one, soliciting your custom by all honorable means, but 
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that honesty is the rule, and fraud the exception, even 
where the competition is most intense. Competition in 
trade and exchange the larvae of war!—competition es- 
sential to the organic life of society, therefore war on any 
scale that it may be waged, is equally essential to the life 
of society !—verily here is a species of reasoning, that 
only an organization of assassins could consistently adopt. 

It is a curious coincidence, that the same economic con- 
ception that is used in backing up war, is also used in 
tearing it down. We have a school of visionary reform- 
ers among us, who reason in this way: Society, as now 
organized, rests on the belligerent principle of business 
competition, which is war in embryo—always and only 
war, and still war—conflicting interests planning all the 
time to crush one another out. The thing to be done, is, 
to tear the existing order down, and re-organize in such a 
way as to make competition impossible, and the benefi- 
cent principle of co-operation put in its place. Then war 
will be no more, the brooding lair of the dragon having 
been swept away. 

It is a beautiful dream, of course, and human withal, to 
have the old order give place to the new, with war elimi- 
nated—how our hearts should leap up to hail the day! 
But the major premise in this line of reasoning is abso- 
lutely false—competition is not an economic dagger hid 
under every business man’s sleeve. 

There is, indeed, what we call “cut-throat competition,” 
but that is altogether a thing by itself. The adjective 
takes it clean outside the realm of economics, and reminds 
us that we are doing business in the moral world. A 
“cut-throat” anything is an act of war, and it may be a 
cut-throat religion, or a cut-throat civilization, such as is 
now embroiling all Europe in a scramble for blood. But 
no one would think for a moment of making religion, for 
example, responsible for the “cut-throat” atrocities which 
the war lords are just now committing in her name. 

“Christ in armor?”—the very announcement sends a 
shiver of incongruity through our wounded sensibilities— 
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the sword He authorized was the “sword of His mouth,” 
and the specific mission of that sword was, to cut out the 
heart of war. No, no, no— 


“For never a carnal sword 
Shall be fleshed or flushed for Him, 

But only the beam of the brandished Word 
By flaming cherubim.” 


We may settle it once for all, that the larvae of war, are 
the unchastened impulses of the animal man; his cupidi- 
ties ; his ambitions; his lust of dominion; his money craze, 
the long and dark catalogue of crimes he will commit, in 
order that he may have the coveted chimera delivered at 
his door. 


ABOLISHING WAR. 


“No sensible man expects to abolish wars altogether”— 
a remark of President Lowell of Harvard University, in 
an able article of his in the Atlantic Monthly for Septem- 
ber 1915. We must dissent—in the name of all that is 
dear and sweet in the religion we profess, we must dis- 
sent. There are men in our day, not lacking in sense, 
who verily believe the time will come, and is not far off, 
when war, in the common acceptation of that term, will 
be a thing of the past, and when the courts of all civilized 
nations will pronounce it a malum in se, nay, the crime 
of all crimes. 

War is the marshalling of armies on the battlefield, for 
the purpose of settling international or domestic contro- 
versies by brute force—right accruing to the side which 
had the greater number of disciplined battalions at its 
command, and greater skill in the business of killing 
when the hour of conflict was on. You prove your cause 
by the number of the enemy’s dead you may find on the 
battlefield, when what is left of the annihilated army has 
either surrendered or been put to fiight. Looked at in 
this way, we can see no more reason in it, than in any 
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other survival of barbarism—the ordeal, for example, 
when a matter of personal guilt or innocence was sought 
to be divulged by a stretching on the rack. 

As civilization advances barbarism is bound to recede. 
For long years the code of honor justified the practice of 
dueling, as between two persons, by way of avenging an 
insult, imaginary or real, dealt on the fair name of one 
or other of the parties concerned. Combat was to decide 
the issue—after so many paces traversed, back to back, 
wheeling at a given signal, face to face, the issue was to 
be decided by a random shot. When the atmosphere 
clears away you find yourself unscathed, and your de- 
famer is reported dead. You have had your revenge, but 
in what way conceivable, will that fortunate accident 
operate to efface the cloud of aspersion left on your fair 
name?—you have but added stigma to stigma, in resort- 
ing to murder as a measure of imaginary self-defense. 

Dueling was a relic of barbarism, and as such it has 
passed away. We risk nothing in saying, that the same 
fate awaits the business of war—for war is but dueling 
magnified to the scale of thouands and even millions who 
go in battle array to kill one another by way of settling a 
controversy that, after all, cannot be settled in that way. 
But does not that oblige us to say that no international 
controversy was ever settled by war? In one sense, yes— 
in another sense, no. 

We must remember that there is a human side and a 
divine side to all historical events. War is a madness 
similar to the frenzy that took possession of the Jerusa- 
lem mob, that would not be satisfied until it had gibbeted 
the innocent Jesus on a Roman cross. That was the hu- 
man part of it—the divine will came in to make that cross 
the pathetic symbol of the all-subduing pity of a merciful 
Heavenly Father, for the wayward children of His love. 
War, like all other evil, never realizes the precise object 
of its search, and, like all other evil, comes to be, in the 
end, the lash of retribution laid heavily over its own 
guilty limbs. 

The confusion lies in crediting to war all the good 
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things which, under divine supervision, spring up and 
flourish in the wake of its devastating march—a new or- 
der of things superior to the old. War sets fire to great 
cities, and leaves in smoking ruins the long and labored 
accumulations of centuries of human enterprise and skill 
—if the heroic citizens will come right after, and put up 
splendid structures on the same site, would it be sensible 
to ascribe the improved order of things to the indemni- 
fications of war? The discerning historian will never 
confound an occasion with a cause—will not credit the 
flood that swept away the dykes, with the mechanical 
skill and enterprise that built up stronger ramparts 
against the invading sea. 

And, now, if our distinguished apologist for war has 
kept company with us thus far, we shall anticipate no dif- 
ficulty in having him with us to the end. 

We are living in a moral world. Our human history is 
at its best, when it shows a quickened sensitivity to the 
moral sense. We were barbarians once—that was ages 
and ages ago. Our civilization advances in proportion as 
we succeed in sloughing off the crudities and cruelties, 
the grossness, the inhumanities of that stage of barbar- 
ism, which was provisionally incident to the historical 
evolution of the race. No more certainly will the chrysa- 
lis burst its shell, than will our age of enlightenment 
throw off the institutions and customs of those earlier 
times, when the brute element in our human composition 
had a wider range. It must be so, or history is a farce. 

Now, we do not err when we say, that the summary 
barbarism of the barbarous ages was war. Except when 
defined in terms of self-defense, it was the human brute, 
released from all moral restraint, and letting itself loose 
in the bloody ferocities of an inferno on earth. It wasa 
process of killing or corrupting humanity by whatever 
means. It was under discipline always—trigid discipline 
—that was to keep the moral sensitivity of the human 
personality in temper as a machine, killing and being 
killed, and making no scruple as to the quality of the 
deed. 
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We have come upon a time when this outrage on the 
higher nature of man can no longer be condoned. 

If we are puzzled to know why it has held on so long, 
dogging the footsteps of civilization with unabated fury 
for thousands of years of ineffectual struggle to throw it 
off—assuming, in our day, an aspect more monstrous and 
more formidable than ever before—why—our theory is, 
that these are the convulsive agonies of its day of doom. 

Hitherto war has attached itself te one or another of 
the vital interests of the social life of man; his person; 
his property; his liberty; his country—making these the 
rallying cry of ambitious leaders, who, in this way, would 
win for themselves a warrior’s renown. We must have 
noticed that the present war, on the part of those who 
have originated it has what they call ‘kultur” for its 
watchword, by which term is meant the reorganization of 
society on a scientific basis, that is to say, on the theory 
of a “non moral state,” and the system of a thoroughgo- 
ing militarism on which it is built. It is science under 
arms, and made to do duty at the feet of kings. 

But what do we see?—when science goes into the busi- 
ness of war, its resources of destructive energy are so 
great, and its death-dealing automatism susceptible of 
such wide-spread distribution, that the war lords are 
made to discover, that they have harnessed to their 
chariots a kind of steed they cannot control. From all 
which we are driven to the conclusion, that we have come 
upon a stage in the history of our race, when war has be- 
come self-destructive by the inevitable rebound of the | 
deadly machinery it has brought into play. 

Hail to the issue—come, let us sing a paean of peace. 

Tacoma, Wash. 





THE LUTHERAN QUARTERLY. 


ARTICLE III. 
A RECENT “HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS.” 
BY PROFESSOR LEANDER S. KEYSER, D.D. 


Several times we had seen and heard recommendations 
of Dr. Frank Knight Sanders’ “History of the Hebrews,” 
and had come to the conclusion that it must be a good, 
useful and evangelical book, but had not found time to 
give it a personal examination. However, when we saw 
it meeting with the approval of the liberalistic writers 
(particularly of Bade in his “The Old Testament in the 
Light of Today,” page x. of the preface), we decided that 
it would be well to examine the book for ourself. A good 
deal of suspicion was stirred in our mind on noting that 
Dr. Bade claimed Dr. Sanders as one of his “former 
teachers at Yale.” If Dr. Sanders’ teaching resulted in 
the production of such a book as Bade’s, or did not pre- 
vent such a production, then Dr. Sanders’ teaching, by 
that very token, could not have had very much evangeli- 
cal virility and effectiveness; for we regard Bade’s work 
as one of the most rationalistic and destructive works 
that has yet come from the American press. We may 
say here that, while Dr. Sanders’ book is much better 
than Bade’s, the latter is simply the legitimate fruit and 
logical outcome of the teaching of the former. Dr. 
Sanders accepts the premises, but declines to push on to 
the inevitable conclusion; while Dr. Bade has more cour- 
age and logic, and hence does not halt midway. How- 
ever, this assertion awaits its proof at the proper place. 

Dr. Sanders’ book was published in 1914. At that 
time he was the president of Washburn College, Topeka, 
Kansas, which was founded by the Congregationalists, 
“but is non-sectarian in policy and government”; so says 
our encyclopedia. He is now Director of the Board of 
Missionary Preparation in New York City. The “Fore- 
word” of Dr. Sanders’ book would indicate that the vol- 
ume is intended mainly for a college text-book (page vi). 
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This is also implied in his very gracious formula of dedi- 
cation, which is as follows: “To the Students and Fac- 
ulty of Washburn College, for whom and with whom we 
have spent five happy years.” The title and sub-title of 
the book are as follows: “History of the Hebrews: Their 
Political, Social and Religious Development and Their 
Contribution to World Betterment.” 

To mention some of the commendable features of the 
book first, we are glad to say it is comparatively reverent 
in its attitude toward the Old Testament. In this re- 
spect it differs widely from the slashing treatment in 
Bade’s book. Dr. Sanders does not directly criticise the 
ethics of the Old Testament, and never holds it up to 
ridicule and scorn, but usually gives it a mild kind of de- 
fense; that is, he explains the situations in such a way as 
to make a fair apologetic for some apparent ethical de- 
fects and discrepancies. Indeed, in some respects he 
offers quite a satisfactory defense of the Bible. The 
spirit and tone of the book are excellent. Much credit is 
given to the Old Testament for its pure religious teach- 
ing and powerful influence in the world. In many ways 
the book may seem to be an answer—without the least 
hint, however, that it is meant to be so—to the extreme 
positions of the radical critics. In this respect the book 
may be somewhat useful, serving as a kind of foil to the 
ultra radicals. Indeed, it is about the most successful 
attempt at maintaining the “mediating” position that we 
have yet seen among the smaller contributions to Bibli- 
cal criticism. The temper of the book would certainly 
lead to the conclusion that its author is a man of a cor- 
dial and winsome disposition. 

Having said so much in the book’s favor, it is not 
pleasant to have to turn to finding flaws; but we must 
follow our conscience and reason. Such a book ought not 
to pass uncensored. The very fact that the writer ex- 
hibits so fine a spirit, and holds so many evangelical prin- 
ciples, makes his book all the more dangerous; all the 
better calculated to undermine the faith of young men 
and women in the Bible as an inspired and trustworthy 
revelation. The more truth a writer embodies in the 
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midst of fundamental error, the more insidious will be 
the peril; for in such a case many minds will not be able 
to separate the truth from the error. A man who ap- 
proaches you with a concealed dirk is more dangerous 
than the man who comes flourishing his weapon in the 
open, announcing his intentions. So where Bade’s open 
and frank assault will at once put the student on his 
guard, the suave, subtie, disguised method of the writer in 
question will be apt first to win the student’s confidence, 
disarm his suspicion, and thus, ere he knows it, convert 
him to the rationalistic view. We have actually known 
young men who thought Dr. Sanders’ book was really 
sound and evangelical, not being able to detect its subtle 
method of destroying the historical character of the Old 
Testament. 

However, the foregoing assertions must now be made 
good. So let us look frankly at the book itself. We 
must be as brief as possible. We shall deal with the au- 
thor’s main positions, going into detail only in a few 
cases where necessity requires. First, here is a pro- 
fessed “History of the Hebrews,” drawn mostly from the 
Old Testament itself, and yet it contains not a word about 
divine inspiration. The word “inspiration” does not oc- 
cur in the index, and we cannot find it in the text. The 
word “inspirational” occurs (page 13), but has no refer- 
ence to the doctrine of Biblical inspiration. It may be 
said that the author was not discussing the subject of 
inspiration, but writing a history of the Hebrew people; 
therefore such a discussion would have been irrelevant. 
But that is only an evasion, or at least a very lame apol- 
ogy. Where did Dr. Sanders get most of his material for 
his so-called “history”? From the Old Testament, which 
is an integral part of our Christian Bible. But Moses 
and the prophets all claimed to receive their messages di- 
rectly from God—so the Bible declares again and again. 
Would that not connote just what we mean today by the 
doctrine of inspiration? Is it dealing adequately with the 
“history of the Hebrews” to ignore that claim, which lies 
at the very basis of their religion? Moreover, the New 
Testament, referring expressly to the Old Testament, as 
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is evident from the context, says (2 Tim. 3:16): “Every 
Scripture is inspired of God,” etc. (We are convinced 
that this is the correct translation, though others may not 
agree.) Also 2 Pet. 1:20,21: “Knowing this first, that 
no prophecy of Scripture is of private interpretation; for 
no prophecy ever came by the will of man; but men spake 
from God, being moved by the Holy Spirit.” Now to 
write a professed history of the Hebrew people, and draw 
upon their sacred books as the main source material, and 
yet never even mention the claim of divine inspiration, is 
a manifest evasion of the most vital point in that history. 
No man would try to write a history of Mohammedan- 
ism without at least recognizing Mohammed’s claim to a 
divine revelation, and endeavoring in some way to give 
an account of it. Read Irving’s history, and see whether 
he side-steps this claim. Would an evangelical writer 
who truly believed in the divine inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures have written a history of the Hebrews without say- 
ing something about its claim to a divine origin? Re- 
member, too, that the author in his sub-title announces 
that his book is to be a history of the “religious develop- 
ment” of the Hebrews. A part of that history, lying 
right there on the surface, is the claim of a direct divine 
revelation. 

Next, we call attention to the critical authorities cited 
by our author (pages 337-353). He calls them “refer- 
ences for the teacher and student.” He wants to encour- 
age the habit of looking up these more extended works. 
He says: “Attention is called below to some of the best 
untechnical literature available today.” Who are the 
writers cited? With all our searching we can find only 
two really conservative authors in the long list. One of 
them is Dr. James Orr, whose monumental work, “The 
Problem of the Old Testament,” is once alluded to; but 
even here the reference is a very casual and unimport- 
ant one. The other conservative book, once cited, is Sir 
William Ramsay’s “Cities of St. Paul”—a work with 
which we are not acquainted, but which, if we may judge 
from his other and more recent books, is likely to be con- 
servative. However, it must be remembered that Ram- 
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say was once a liberal critic, but more thorough investi- 
gation converted him to the conservative position. (See 
his last book, 1916, on Archaeology and the New Testa- 
ment.) 

Among the critical authors cited by Dr. Sanders are 
the following: Cheyne, Driver, Kent, George Adam 
Smith, Gray (T. B.), Skinner, Ryle, Cornill, Wade, Mc- 
Fadyen, Mitchell, Hastings, Budde, Kennedy and Riggs. 
This is certainly a liberal list of liberals. These works 
are not only cited, but a number of them receive special 
commendation. For instance: “For a scholarly and 
helpful discussion of the origin of the ideas of these chap- 
ters (Gen. I-XI), see Jastrow, ‘Hebrew and Babylonian 
Traditions,’ 1914; Ryle, ‘The Early Narratives of Gene- 
sis,’ 1890,” etc. Also: “The most helpful commentary 
is that by Driver (Westminster Comm.)” 

This list is as remarkable for what it excludes as for 
what it includes. As we have said, with possibly two 
exceptions (and those referred to on nothing vital), all 
the authors belong to the “liberal” camp. All of them go 
on the assumption that much of the Old Testament is 
composed of myth, legend, folk-lore and tradition, even 
where the Bible, at least on the surface, gives plain his- 
torical narratives. All of them tell us that the Old Tes- 
tament contains many historical and scientific errors and 
contradictions, and that little or none of it can properly 
lay claim to direct revelation and inspiration. Practi- 
cally all of these authors accept the “documentary” hy- 
pothesis, which cuts up the historical portions of the 
Bible into many discrepant parts. All of them, as does 
Dr. Sanders himself, reconstruct the Biblical history to 
fit it into their subjective critical views. 

Here, we are compelled to say, is where this book will 
prove harmful in its effects upon young minds. The con- 
clusions of these “advanced” and disintegrating critics 
are set forth as if they were absolutely proved; as if all 
modern scholarship held them; as if there could be no 
question about their correctness. There is not even a 
hint, so far as we can see, that many of the so-called 
“assured results” of the liberal critics are mere hypothe- 
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ses, with only a slender basis of truth, if any, and that 
conservative scholars have again and again questioned 
and discredited them, and that with powerful arguments. 
The following great conservative writers are never even 
mentioned by Dr. Sanders, but are treated as if they were 
non ens: Hengstenberg, Havernick, Klostermann, Orelli, 
Oettli, Hommel, Moeller, Koehler, Bissell, Robertson 
(James), Cave, Girdlestone, Urquhart, Sayce, Watson, 
Lias, Blomfield, the authors of “Lex Mosaica,’’ Redpath, 
Green, McGarvey, Hilprecht, Clay, Warfield, Wilson, Wie- 
ner, and many more.' If this seems pedantic, we beg 
pardon. We mention this long list of great names only 
to show the culpability of an author who ignores them, 
and presents as veritable truth only one side of the ques- 
tion in a college text-book. Is it fair, we ask in all kind- 
ness, to young collegians for an instructor in our holy re- 
ligion to set forth only the liberal positions as if nothing 
had ever been said against them? Is that the way to ar- 
rive at the truth? Would a fair-minded, whole-hearted, 
and truly scientific teacher give only one side of a mooted 
question, and utterly ignore everything that has been 
said on the other side? Worse than all, not even hint 
that there is another side? 

Let us give instances of the unfairness of such a pro- 
cedure. Dr. Sanders says of Driver’s work on Genesis 
that it is “the most helpful commentary,” and constantly 
treats its positions as established. Is it frank for him 
never even to hint that Dr. Orr, in his “The Problem of 
the Old Testament,” has called in question most of 
Driver’s positions, and has shown again and again that 
other critics just as learned do not agree with Driver? 


1 We have another object in giving this rather formidable list 
of conservatives. In the last few years in this country there has 
been a veritable propaganda of liberal views. These views have 
been popularized by a number of rather spicy writers who have 
simply accepted offhand the views of Graf, Kuenen, Wellhausen, 
Driver and Cheyne, and a special effort has been made to get 
these books into circulation. Many persons have become more or 
less acquainted with this liberal output, but have not seen or read 
or even heard of the deeper, solider, more finely argued works 
that have been published on the conservative side. We wish to 
call attention to these scholarly works, so that men may study 
both sides of the question. 
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Why did not Dr. Sanders tell his readers that Dr. Henry 
A. Redpath has written a compact (and to our mind a 
convincing) rejoinder to Driver in his little book, “Mod- 
ern Criticism and Genesis,” second and revised edition, 
1906? When our author recommends Skinner’s com- 
mentary on Genesis, is he treating his readers and stu- 
dents squarely not to tell them that Harold M. Wiener 
has, in the opinion of many scholars, effectually demolish- 
ed Skinner? Why does not Dr. Sanders let his readers 
know that President Samuel C. Bartlett, D.D., in his 
“The Veracity of the Hexateuch,” has presented a crush- 
ing answer to all of Driver’s works published up to 1895? 
When Dr. Sanders, following his masters, Kent, Riggs, 
Bevan, and McFadyen, assigns the book of Daniel to 166 
B. C., centuries after the Bible Daniel’s time, why does he 
not have the grace and frankness to say that Dr. John 
Urquhart, in his “The Inspiration and Accuracy of the 
Holy Scriptures,” offered a most powerful argument for 
the traditional view of the book in question? Nor is it 
right for Dr. Sanders to overlook what Dr. Wilson, of 
Princeton, has done in defending the conservative view 
of Daniel. While Dr. Sanders himself accepts offhand 
the fragmentary theory of the Pentateuch, is it right for 
him never to tell his readers that great scholars like Wil- 
liam Henry Green did not, and many others do not now, 
hold that hypothesis? When he avers without proof that 
Moses could not have put the Hexateuch (he means the 
Pentateuch) into its present form (page 13), we think 
he ought to tell his students that great scholars like Orr, 
Cave, Moeller, Green, Urquhart, Lias, Watson, Robertson, 
and McGarvey, do believe that Moses was the author of 
the first five books of the Bible (except, of course, the last 
chapter of Deuteronomy, which may have been added by 
Joshua). 

We humbly and gently ask, Is this habit of ignoring 
the works of conservative scholars ethical? We have 
acquaintance with quite a number of conservative teach- 
ers of the Bible in various colleges and seminaries, but 
we do not know of one who ignores the works of the radi- 
cal critics. Their method is to present both sides of the 
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question, and then to try to prove what they honestly be- 
lieve to be the true position. Just so our conservative 
writers never ignore the arguments of the radicals, but 
examine them critically to see whether they are sound or 
not. Therefore we maintain that conservative scholars 
are broader and fairer than their opponents, and are, at 
the same time, their peers in scholarship. 

Our next object will be to show Dr. Sanders’ funda- 
mental position on the doctrine of the Bible itself (the 
science of Bibliology). Does his view of the Bible agree 
with what the Bible claims for itself and with the well- 
known evangelical view? Here we shall quote, beginning 
on page 4: “The most important contribution made by 
the Hebrew nation to the world was its interpretation of 
religion. More clearly than any other known people in 
the centuries preceding the Christian era the Hebrews 
thought of God as a moral being, a character, the Father 
of mankind, who rules the world in righteousness and 
wishes to have it pervaded by goodness and friendliness.” 
In our quotations we shall italicise the words that are 
significant and that afford a clue to the more or less dis- 
guised unevangelical views of the author. The above 
sentence has its good points, and is very different from 
the assaults of Bade. However, it does not express the 
Biblical view nor the evangelical view. The Bible no- 
where indicates that it sets forth the Hebraic “interpreta- 
tion” of religion, but always God’s revelation of religion. 
This is also the evangelical view. The Bible does not 
teach what the “Hebrews thought of God,” but what God 
revealed Himself to them to be; which is also the evan- 
gelical conviction. 

On page 23, section 32, our author says: “In the first 
eleven chapters of Genesis we find a group of stories 
which convey the ideas of the Hebrew people concerning 
the creation of the world, the beginnings of human life, 
the conditions of primitive humanity,” etc. “These 
ideas for the most part they evidently inherited from 
their Semitic forefathers and adopted without serious 
question. Such ideas have their proper place in the 
Bible, not because God wished to make a special revela- 
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tion concerning such facts, but because, through these 
beliefs of the people, correct ideas regarding God, man, 
the universe, and their mutual relations could be estab- 
lished.” 

Here again the evangelical view is different, holding 
that these chapters contain special divine revelations, and 
not merely the “beliefs” and “ideas” of the Hebrew peo- 
ple. If the first chapter of Genesis contains only a record 
of Semitic “beliefs” and “ideas,” how can we be sure that 
“in the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth?” If it does not correctly describe “the process of 
creation,” as Dr. Sanders intimates on page 24, why 
should we accept its statement about the creation itself? 
Could it state a profound and infallible truth in the first 
verse, and then drop into crude error in the verses that 
immediately follow? How are you going to know which 
statements are true and which are not? “Oh! reason 
teaches us that the first verse is true, but that the rest 
cannot be,” the critic replies. But that is rationalism, 
not Biblical and evangelical Christianity. In view of the 
innumerable egregious and harmful blunders that hu- 
man reason has made in the past, and is making today, 
does it inspire much confidence in itself as a sure guide? 
The reason of Democritus, Epicurus, Lucretius, Plato, 
Aristotle, Spinoza, Tyndal, Huxley, and Spencer did not 
lead them to believe in the doctrine of divine creation. 
Nor does the reason of Haeckel, Vogt and Feuerbach to- 
day convince them of such a conception. The difficulty 
with such views is that they simply destroy the inspira- 
tion and infallibility of the Bible in any and all of its 
parts. 

Here, then, is our author’s fundamental conception of 
the Bible—it is a record of human “ideas” and “beliefs,” 
many of them wrong, some of them right. Sometimes 
the author uses the word “revelation’—but very spar- 
ingly—never, though, in the objective and infallible sense, 
but only in the subjective sense, which permits of almost 
any amount of the admixture of human error. To our 
mind, such a revelation is only a little better than none at 
all, and only that of natural theology. Without arguing 
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the question now, we submit to the Christian people of the 
land whether they want their sons and daughters to re- 
ceive such teaching when they send them to college. If 
they do, that is their option; this is a free country; but 
they should at least be made aware of the real inner 
character of the instruction. 

Next we must investigate Dr. Sanders’ teaching on the 
historicity of the Bible. The threads of truth and error 
are so closely and deftly woven together that it is difficult 
to separate them. Many objectionable sentences and 
phrases might be cited from the “Introductory Studies,” 
but we shall begin with page 23, where the author comes 
out a little more into the open. He says: “The history 
of the Hebrew people really begins with the crossing of 
the Jordan River and the conquest and settlement of 
Canaan as a permanent home.” Yes, according to 
Cheyne, Driver, Skinner, Gray, Kent, McFadyen, etc., 
but not according to the Bible. According to the Bible, 
the history of the Hebrew people began with the call of 
Abraham, who was separated by the Almighty from the 
rest of mankind to become the father of His “chosen peo- 
ple.” The record of events from Abraham to the cross- 
ing of the Jordan bears just as distinct a historical at- 
mosphere, just as much an impression of verisimilitude, 
as does the record afterward. Note the aplomb of the 
author. He is simply cocksure. He gives no clue to the 
fact that the following great scholars are against his 
opinion that Israelitish history began when he says it 
did: Keil, Delitsch, Klostermann, Orelli, Moeller, Orr, 
Cave, Green, Lias, Watson, and scores of others. An 
author has no right to pretend that there is unanimity of 
opinion among scholars on such a mooted point. 

Our author continues (note the adroitness of his lan- 
guage) : “For hundreds of years before the entrance into 
Canaan, however, the Hebrew people were in making. 
Our knowledge of this period is very scanty.” We hope 
one of Dr. Sanders’ innocent students will ask him why 
it is so “scanty.” There is a pretty full and detailed his- 
tory given in the Pentateuch. Observe what follows: 
“What we do know about it is derived from the first five 
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Biblical books, Genesis to Deuteronomy, and mainly from 
Genesis and Exodus.” Why not the other books “mainly” 
as well as these two? Continuing: “Like every history 
of the beginnings of a race, it is told in the form of 
stories, which explain the origin of its institutions and 
describe its great leaders. Such stories are fascinating 
in their interest. They are the material out of which we 
make history, but their greater value as Biblical material 
lies in their portrayal of strong, true types of character 
and in their emphasis upon God’s share in human af- 
fairs.” 

This evasive, half-quasi way of saying things is what 
we do not like in the class of writers to which our author 
belongs. Why do they not come out plainly and say they 
do not believe that the first five books of the Bible are his- 
torical, but are largely made up of traditions and folk- 
stories? Is this equivocal method adopted for an ulterior 
purpose? Look at the above. This history “is told in 
the form of stories.” But there are true and untrue 
stories. So here is a word used that has a double mean- 
ing. It looks as if he means that these stories are fic- 
tions. He says “like every history of the beginnings of 
a race.” This would seem to indicate that the Biblical 
“stories” are just like those of other nations. Then what 
is there to make the Bible a unique book, and a special 
revelation of God’s character, works and redeeming 
grace? But out of such material as these “stories” “we 
make history.” That means that the stories are not his- 
tory, but we must take them and disentangle from them 
the few threads of truth they contain. That is what it 
means, or it has no meaning. And that means again that 
we today, living over four thousand years after the 
events, must “make history” out of the tangle. What be- 
comes of any special divine revelation from such a medley 
of fiction and truth? Yet this author proceeds to state 
that the greater value of this Biblical material lies “in 
their emphasis upon God’s share in human affairs.” But 
if the majority of the events never occurred, how can you 
prove from them that God has much share in “human 
affairs?” As we have said at other times, the difficulty 
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with the rationalists is rather with their heads than with 
their hearts. Our perusal of many authors leads us to 
think that the rationalists are the poorest reasoners in 
the world. 

Note again on page 24 (he is speaking of the early 
chapters of Genesis) : “Nor do they, except in a symbolic 
way, throw light upon the exact method of man’s crea- 
tion or upon the origin of human occupations. God has 
given men the opportunity of discovering such facts for 
themselves. His message to the world through these 
stories was a religious message.” 

That word “symbolic” is a la the Cheyne-Driver-Kent 
school, but not according to their equals, if not superiors, 
Orr, Cave, Robertson, Urquhart, Green and Redpath. 
One of these references is to the Biblical account of the 
creation of man. If that narrative is “symbolical,” in 
what way is itso? What are the points of comparison? 
The Genetical record is: “And Jehovah Elohim formed 
man of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his nos- 
trils the breath of life; and man became a living soul.” 
In what way is that a symbolical account? It is easy to 
give the interpretation of the parables of Uriah’s ewe 
lamb and of the prodigal son; but we wish some liberal 
critic would give us the precise interpretation of this 
“symbolical” story of man’s creation. A good symbol 
ought not to be difficult to explain. Nor can we see why 
the Biblical writer should here used symbolical speech 
in describing the genesis of the human family. Of all 
places in the world, this would be about the most unsuit- 
able one to use figures of rhetoric, instead of plain, literal 
prose. It is very poor symbolism, too, if that is what it 
is; for thus far it has led the vast majority of Jews and 
Christians to believe that it is literal history. Only a 
crude, not to say a dishonest, writer would write like 
that. Then what becomes of the “religious” value of 
such a bungling writer? However, if it is true history, 
and gives a true account of the beautiful, gracious, con- 
descending way in which God brought man into being in 
His own image, then indeed is its religious value beyond 
computation. 
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Our author also contends that God has given men the 
ability to discover such facts as “the exact method of 
man’s creation.” We wonder when men have made that 
marvellous discovery. It must have been very recently. 
There are many guesses and hypotheses, but every true 
and modest scientist will tell you that no one today knows 
just the precise method of man’s origin. Some of the 
radical critics ought to read the latest testimonies of sci- 
ence. Quite recently one of the greatest scientists of 
Germany declared that, so far as science is concerned, 
the origin of man is wrapped in complete obscurity; sci- 
ence has no positive knowledge on the subject. If man’s 
origin is wrapped in obscurity, what do we know about 
the purpose of his being and about his destiny? But 
thanks be to God, the Bible tells us clearly and beautifully 
about his origin, his purpose and his destiny. This gives 
real meaning to life. 

On page 25 Dr. Sanders gives his idea of the first chap- 
ter of Genesis. ‘This wonderful narrative,” he says, “‘is 
really a stately poem about God.” We are glad to note 
that our writer expresses here and there seemingly real 
heartfelt admiration for the Bible. In this respect he 
manifests a much better spirit than some of his fellow- 
writers who accept theoretically the same positions he 
occupies. However, here we note that what he formerly 
called a “story” he now calls a “poem.” Of course, a 
poem may be a story too; yet it does seem that he is ready 
to call this part of the Bible almost anything but a his- 
tory. He continues: “It depicts an orderly, gradual pro- 
cess of creation under the guidance of God and in accord- 
ance with His will. But God and man, rather than the 
creative process, are the centers of real interest. The 
poem shows in dignified fashion how the whole universe 
finds its explanation in God.” 

Every evangelical believer will be glad for these trib- 
utes. Of course Dr. Sanders is a theist. No one would 
ever accuse him of being a materialist. Nevertheless, he 
picks and chooses among the statements of the Bible, as 
when he intimates above that we need not accept the Bib- 
lical statements about “the process of creation,” but need 
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only accept what is said about “God and man.” So again 
‘ it is human reason, not the Bible, that is the final judge. 
Afterwards he says that the “three great verses” of this 
first chapter of the Bible are the first, the 27th and the 
31st, and some would add the 28th. But why make this 
distinction? Why not accept all the verses? Was not 
the getting of the earth into a habitable condition, so that 
man could dwell upon it and have communion with God,— 
was this not also of “religious” value? If our author 
should reply that “the process of creation” described here 
is not in harmony with science, we would ask, Whose 
science? That of Agassiz, Dana, Dawson and Quenstedt, 
or that of Haeckel, Vogt and Feuerbach? 

Coming to the “‘story” of man’s creation in Gen. 2 :4-24, 
our writer remarks: “It answers, in the simple, pictorial 
form used by primitive minds, the question of the origin 
of human life.” So it was only another of the “ideas” of 
the Hebrews. Again there is no revelation here; merely 
human ways of looking at things. The divinity of the 
book fades out almost to the vanishing point. See how 
he volatilizes everything into mere “symbolism” ; a Chris- 
tian Scientist could not do it much better: “But the gar- 
den of Eden was more a symbol than a geographical loca- 
tion” (page 26). It means that God gave man every 
chance to exercise his powers and gratify his needs. The 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil signifies that man 
was not only to work and enjoy himself, but must also at- 
tain moral good, and so have a test. True manhood con- 
sists in free moral agency. Likewise, “the beautiful 
story of the creation of woman symbolizes the true rela- 
tionship of the sexes, the natural dependence of woman 
upon man, her fitness to share life with him, and the won- 
derful closeness of union in true marriage.” 

This effort comes about as near interpreting the 
“symbolism,” if that is what it is, as any attempt we have 
yet seen. It is a revival of the old allegorical method of 
Origen, and has a touch of Swedenborgianism and Chris- 
tian Science as well. By that method of hermeneutics 
you can find almost anything you want to in the histori- 
cal narratives of the Bible. But we fear it will not an- 
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swer for scientific theology and interpretation. It is 
reading very profound moral and spiritual truths into the 
story. But if this chapter is only “the simple, pictorial 
form used by primitive minds,” we wonder how such un- 
tutored minds could write “poems” and “stories” teach- 
ing such fine and exalted truths. We are sure that 
would not agree with the theory of evolution, which 
makes man with the “primitive mind” only a little grade 
higher than the ape. If you say it was divine inspiration 
that produced, through those “primitive minds,” these 
stories and poems, then we do not see why the divine 
Spirit did not lead the writers to narrate the process of 
human creation as it actually occurred. Why did the 
Spirit select a rhetorical form that has been mistaken for 
actual history by the vast majority of Jews and Chris- 
tians through all the centuries? If man and woman were 
not brought into being as the Bible says, could not the 
inspiring Spirit of God just as well have told the truth as 
to make up this beautiful piece of fiction? On the other 
hand, if the narrative is not divinely inspired, then the 
thoughts symbolized are far too deep and high for the 
minds of primeval savages. However, if the narrative 
is accepted at its face value, and is the product of divine 
inspiration, both the form and the teaching are accounted 
for, and come down to us duly authorized. 

The story of the fall of our first parents into sin is like- 
wise vaporized into symbol or parable, but we cannot 
tarry here. In other writings we have endeavored to 
prove the historicity of this narrative (see “The Rational 
Test,” Chapter V). Next we note that Dr. Sanders 
omits, without a word of explanation, the whole Biblical 
account from Adam to the flood. Was not this an eva- 
sion? Is that the way for a true and honest teacher of 
religion to treat the Bible? In spite of the great di- 
versity of opinion on the subject, our author says the 
“story of the flood is of Babylonian origin.” Is it right 
for him to keep his readers and students in ignorance of 
the fact that many great scholars think that the Geneti- 
cal account of the flood is the original inspired history of 
that catastrophe, while the Babylonian story is a later 
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perversion of it? And why should not such be the case? 
According to the Bible, Abraham, the Babylonians and 
all other people of the time were the descendants of Noah; 
and therefore, if Abraham was really chosen of God to be 
His representative, the father of His people, and the 
Bearer of His redemptive plan, God could easily have kept 
the facts of the flood pure and uncorrupted in His serv- 
ant’s hands. This hypothesis will adequately account for 
the fact that the Biblical narrative, both in purpose and 
manner, is toto coelo above that of the Babylonians. (See 
Dr. George A. Barton’s “Archeology and the Bible,” 
1916.) 

It is a pleasure to admit here that Dr. Sanders, instead 
of finding fault with God for sending the flood, as Dr. 
Bade does, justifies God in thus punishing the wicked 
world. While we are glad he does this, we think the 
force of the moral lesson he derives is largely lost if the 
flood was not a real historic occurrence. Fiction may 
have its use for more or less superficial people; but those 
who think a little more deeply will be likely to say: “Oh! 
but the incident never took place; it is only a bit of 
imagination.” We cannot agree with the author when he 
grows almost eloquent over the “pedagogical fitness” 
(page 30) of this symbolical method of conveying religi- 
ous instruction. If the writer or writers, inspired or 
uninspired, wanted to teach by parables, they should have 
given their literary productions the parabolic cast and 
form. They were not ethical, therefore, in using the his- 
toric form, and thus deceiving the vast majority of Bible 
students. Fiction is not the solid, deep and permanent 
form of instructicn, and for real pedagogical value is not 
to be compared with facts. Moreover, it is inconsistent 
to think that God would give to the world a real religion, 
meant for their highest temporal and eternal welfare, 
and yet would separate it from the stream of human his- 
tory, and hang it up in the air in the form of fictitious 
stories. While we believe that God cares for the more 
lightsome moods of human life. yet we cannot help believ- 
ing that, when He is dealing in matters of revelation 
which involve human redemption from sin and eternal 
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death, He would use the more serious and perduring peda- 
gogical methods. j 

Our writer pursues the same course throughout his 
book in dealing with the historical records of the Bible. 
Nowhere can he accept the Bible at its face value. While 
he differs from the more radical critics in defending the 
teaching of the Bible—and for this we again commend 
him—he otherwise accepts their premises and conclu- 
sions. The patriarchs are rather nebulous characters in 
his hands; the Bible representations are “idealized por- 
traits” (page 31); sometimes they seem to have a little 
historic reality; then they vapor off into tribal move- 
ments again. They shimmer and glance before you, but 
will not remain still and steady enough for you to get 
your camera focused upon them. Not so does the Bible 
represent them. But that boots little with the rationai- 
ists. With them, not the Bible, but their theories are de- 
cisive. 

Dr. Sanders’ treatment of Moses is no more satisfac- 
tory. This great character, so firmly drawn in the Bible, 
flits almost like a shadow across our author’s pages. He 
seems to treat him as an actual historical character, and 
yet nowhere does he say so plainly, and thus we are left in 
doubt as to whether he is much more than an idealized 
hero of a fiction-producing age. For instance, he says 
{page 67): “The casual references of these narratives to 
Moses are interesting.” When you remember how boldly 
Moses stands out in the Biblical account, from the begin- 
ning of Exodus to the close of Deuteronomy, you wonder 
at the carelessness of such a remark. The author him- 
self goes on to mention quite a number of very definite 
things that are ascribed to Moses, showing that the refer- 
ences to him were far from “casual.” Then he actually 
stops to eulogize Moses, but whether he means a real 
Moses or a fictitious Moses, deponent sayeth not. At the 
close of this section (page 68) he says: “It is not strange 
that Jewish tradition spoke of him in superlatives (Deut. 
34:10-12), and loved to refer to him as ‘Jehovah’s serv- 
ant’ (Deut. 34:5) and as ‘the man of God’ (Ezra 3:2; Ps. 
G0:1).”. So it is everywhere—“tradition,” “story,” 
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“‘folk-lore,” “symbolism,” “idealization,” “parable,” “He- 
brew ideas,” “poetry,” “popular tales,” “primitive ideas” 
— yes, everything but what the evangelical believer wants 
and needs: history, fact, revelation, inspiration. And 
we are bound to say that you find almost everything in 
this professed “‘History of the Hebrews” but the history 
itself! If that is not rationalism we beg to know what 
is! With one breath the author tries to hold on to the 
Bible; with the next he spoils it all by trying to under- 
mine its inspiration and authority. 

Before we close, Jet us give a sample of his method of 
treating miracles, just to see what a past-master he is in 
“making” history instead of faithfully recording it. The 
miracles of crossing the Jordan and the fall of Jericho 
are handled in this free and easy way (pages 78, 79): 

“These two events were of first importance in the story 
of the Hebrew people.” Note, “events” and “story.” 
Can you get any determinate kind of teaching out of such 
use of language? “Hebrew poets and story tellers loved 
to recount the thrilling episodes which introduced the ac- 
quisition of their national home. God’s share in the task 
was very clear to them.” What a free use of his Biblical 
material? Where does he read that they were given to 
telling these marvellous tales? Perhaps they were, but 
where does the Bible say so? Then: “As in the case of 
the narrative of the Deliverance (section 114), the story 
of the crossing of the Jordan is a combination of more 
than one earlier account of the event. One of these, appar- 
ently the earliest, was relatively straightforward and 
simple. It represented Joshua as encouraging the peo- 
ple to expect aid of Jehovah in their emergency, and de- 
clared that, at a time when the crossing was unantici- 
pated (3:15) by the Canaanites and unopposed, some- 
thing happened far up the river, perhaps a distant land. 
slide, which dammed the river temporarily, and left its 
bed exposed, so that the Israelites got across. The other 
narrative greatly magnified Joshua (3:7, 8; 4:9, 10. 14) 
and the part played by the priests and the sacred ark. 
it also seemed to state that the water of the Jordan stood 
just above the pathway of Israel like a wall (3:16a).” 
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Of course, we cannot now presume to use the space to 
make a refutation of this position. Our purpose is rather 
to show clearly this author’s free and liberal way of 
handling the Biblical records instead of accepting them 
at their face value. However, if he had done the fair 
thing he would have said that Lange and Keil do not ac- 
cept the explanation here given, nor admit that the nar- 
rative is made up of several contradictory “earlier ac- 
counts.” Besides, he should have known and explained 
that Prof. George Frederick Wright made first-hand in- 
vestigations in the valley of the Jordan, and gives a lucid 
explanation of how the waters may have been parted, 
just as the Bible says, by God’s miraculous use of secon- 
dary forces, just as He used the wind in the case of the 
parting of the Red Sea and the bringing of the quails in 
the wilderness. (See Wright’s “Scientific Confirmations 
of the Old Testament,” 1906, pages 130-144.) Here we 
merely pause to remark that, if our author uses so free a 
hand in getting rid of the supernatural in the Bible, is 
there no danger that its religious authority may be in- 
validated ? 

Just one more specimen (page 79): “In the story of 
the capture of Jericho the oldest narrative stated that the 
little army marched around the city in silence for six 
days, then captured it with a cheer and a sudden dash. 
Such tactics agree with Joshua’s generalship in other 
battles (8:10:21; 10:9). Whether the sudden collapse 
of the city walls is to be explained by a divinely ordered 
earthquake, or figuratively as an expression of the 
astonishing ease with which it was captured, no one can 
surely say.” 

We would advise one of this professor’s students to ask 
him what the Bible says about this event, and that in the 
plainest and most vivid language. Note that our author 
hints—that is the worst of it, hints—that there were ex- 
tant several contradictory accounts of Jericho’s fall. That 
is what he means when he speaks about the “oldest” ac- 
count. What becomes of the doctrine of the inspiration 
of the Old Testament in such hands? How can a book 
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containing so many crude errors be a book of religious 
value, to say nothing of religious authority? 

The limits of space, and perhaps the editor’s patience, 
too, forbid our pursuing the subject further. Our pur- 
pose in conducting this study and offering these strict- 
ures has not been primarily Biblical Criticism, but Apolo- 
getics, which, with Dogmatics, is our special department. 
Whenever Biblical Criticism seeks to undermine the in- 
tegrity and authority of the Biblical records and under- 
takes to pronounce upon the doctrine of inspiration, it in- 
vades the department of both Apologetics and Dogmatics, 
and therefore cannot be permitted to go unnoticed and un- 
censored. In the Lutheran Church especially, where we 
look upon the Word of God as the chief means of grace, it 
behooves us to defend the integrity and inspiration of the 
Sacred Scriptures. 

Hamma Divinity School, 

Springfield, Ohio. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
EARLY LUTHERAN MISSIONS. 
BY ELSIE SINGMASTER LEWARS. 


The interest of Luther in missions has been the subject 
of much unnecessary discussion. There are fervent ad- 
mirers who claim for him a missionary enthusiasm which 
he did not possess. There are others who deny for him 
all interest in this vital question. The truth lies midway. 

Missionary enterprise was not one of the first activi- 
ties of the new Church, nor was it to be expected that it 
should be. The turmoil and difficulties connected with 
the establishment of the evangelical religion occupied 
fully the minds of the reformers. Germany was practi- 
cally an inland nation and a divided nation. It had no 
ships, no foreign possessions, no communication with the 
heathen world. There were not for the early Protestants 
as for the early Christians great Roman roads leading the 
imagination afar, there were no large cities where men 
of many nations touched elbows. The newly discovered 
lands were the possession of Catholic countries in whose 
domain the new Gospel, which was really the old Gospel, 
would have had no hearing. 

Not only Luther but other reformers in other lands 
were concerned chiefly with the heathenized Church 
about them. For it they labored and prayed. The busi- 
ness of laying a sound foundation absorbed them. That 
the foundation was well laid, the missions of later cen- 
turies will show. In the words of Doctor Gustav War- 
neck: “The Reformation not only restored the true sub- 
stance of missionary preaching by its earnest proclama- 
tion of the Gospel, but also brought back the whole work 
of missions to Apostolic lines.” 

There is always a difference of opinion about the actual 
beginnings of a great work. Modern missions offer no 
exception to this rule. General historians are unwilling 
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to find any indication that even in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury the Church of the Reformation felt an obligation to 
heathen nations. Lutheran historians, searching the 
matter more thoroughly and with a less prejudiced spirit, 
have discovered various individuals to whom missions 
were a matter of deep concern. 

As early as 1557, Primus Truber translated into the 
language of the Croats and Wends to the east of Germany 
the Gospel, Luther’s Catechism and a book of spiritual 
songs. In 1559, Gustavus Vasa, King of Sweden, and later 
Gustavus Adolphus, endeavored to bring into the Lu- 
theran Church the Lapps, who, though nominally Roman 
Catholic, had been in reality heathen, but the effort was 
not successful. Denmark, which had acquired posses- 
sions in India, provided for a minister to the colony, 
whose chief concern should be the spiritual needs of the 
natives. The creditable undertaking was brought to 
naught by the wickedness of the appointed ministers. In 
1658, Hric Bredal, a Norwegian bishop began preaching 
to the Lapps. Some of his assistants were killed; he died, 
and his work came to no earthly fruitage. But the mis- 
sionary spirit was none the less clearly exhibited. 

In 1634 Peter Heiling of Liibeck journeyed to Abys- 
sinia to try to rouse once more the churches of the East 
whose spiritual life had almost ceased. There, after 
translating the New Testament into Amharic, he died a 
martyr. 

In 1638 the Swedes established “New Sweden” on the 
banks of the Delaware River in America. That there ex- 
isted in their minds an interest in the spiritual welfare 
of the Indians surrounding them is recorded in one of the 
resolutions for the government of the colony. “The wild 
nations bordering upon all other sides, the Governor shall 
understand how to treat with ail humanity and respect, 
that no violence or wrong be done them... .but he shall 
rather, at every opportunity exert himself that the same 
wild people may gradually be instructed in the truths and 
worship of the Christian religion, and in other ways be 
brought to civilization and good government, and in this 
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manner properly guided.” Among the Swedish Luther- 
theran pastors who obeyed this injunction was John Cam- 
panius who translated in 1648 Luther’s Catechism into 
the language of the Virginia Indians, a work which ante- 
dated by thirteen years the publication of John Eliot’s 
translation of the New Testament for the Indians of Mas- 
sachusetts. The work among the Indians lasted for over 
a hundred years. 

The most important name of the Seventeenth Century 
in Lutheran missions is that of Justinian von Welz, a 
German nobleman. To him there came clearly the true 
vision of the indissoluble relation of living Christianity 
and Christian missions. In 1664 he issued two pamph- 
lets, one bearng the title, “An invitation for a society of 
Jesus to promote Christianity and the conversion of 
heathendom,” the other “A Christian and true-hearted 
exhortation to all right-believing Christians of the Augs- 
burg Confession respecting a special association by means 
of which, with God’s help, our evangelical religion might 
be extended.” In the latter pamphlet there were such 
questions as these: “Is it right that we evangelical 
Christians hold the Gospel for ourselves alone?” “Is it 
right that in all places we have so many theological stu- 
dents, and do not induce them to labor elsewhere in the 
garden of the Lord?” “Is it right that we evangelical 
Christians expend so much on all sorts of dress, delicacies 
in eating and drinking, etc., but have hitherto thought of 
no means for the spread of the Gospel?” 

When this appeal was met with opposition and ridicule, 
von Welz issued a still stronger manifesto. He called 
upon the court preachers, the learned professors and 
others in authority to establish a missionary school where 
oriental languages, the lives of the early missionaries, ge- 
ography and kindred missionary subjects might be 
studied. Alas! von Welz was considered now more fa- 
natical and insane than before. When he suggested the 
sending out of artisans and laymen to tell the Gospel 
story, since the learned and influential leaders would 
not go, he was thought to be quite mad. 
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Forsaking his noble rank, this eager soul turned away 
from his own country to Holland, where he found a min- 
ister to ordain him as “an apostle to the Gentiles.” Ar- 
ranging his affairs so that all his wealth might be applied 
to his great endeavor, he set sail as a missionary to Dutch 
Guiana in South America. There in a few months he 
found a lonely grave. 

In Justianian von Welz the Church of the Reformation 
possesses one of her worthiest and least known heroes. 
It was not until 1786, more than a century later, that the 
Baptist William Carey, considered the first standard 
bearer of modern missions, lifted up his admonishing 
voice. Of von Welz, Doctor Warneck, the greatest of all 
missionary historians, speaks thus: “The indubitable 
sincerity of his purposes, the noble enthusiasm of his 
heart, the sacrifice of his position, his fortune, his life for 
the yet unrecognized duty of the Church to missions, in- 
sure for him an abiding place of honor in missionary his- 
tory.” To him another German missionary historian pays 
this tribute: “Sometimes in a mild December a snow 
drop lifts its head, yet is spring far away. Frost and 
snow will hold field and garden in chains for many 
months. But have patience. Only a little while and 
Spring will be here!’ 

Von Welz’s labors and prayers were to bear fruit. His 
teaching sank into the hearts of some of those who read. 
In a period of dreary rationalism which followed there 
began to spring up the seeds which he had sowed. Mis- 
sions became more and more a subject of discussion 
among learned men. Among those who gave the theories 
of von Welz his earnest attention was the German scien- 
tist Leibnitz who urged the sending of missionaries to 
China through Russia. When men began not only to 
think and to discuss but to pray, the Spring was really at 
hand. 

To two Lutherans above all other men the world owes 
the impulse to modern Protestant missions. If Philip 
Jacob Spener and August Herman Francke had not lived, 
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the preaching of the pure Gospel to the heathen, already 
long delayed, would have had a still later Spring. 

Philip Spener was born in 1635 and died in 1705. He 
was a man of deep piety and great learning. Occupying 
many important positions, among them that of court 
preacher at Dresden, he preached and taught constantly 
that pure living must be added to pure doctrine, urging 
that the “rigid and externalized” orthodoxy of the 
Church be transmuted into practical piety which should 
include Bible study and all sorts of Christian work. He 
held in his own house meetings for the study of the Bible 
and the exchanging of personal religious experiences. 
From the name of these meetings, collegia pietatis, the 
name of Pietists was given in ridicule to him and his fol- 
lowers. 

Among the practical manifestations of a true Christian 
spirit which Spener urged was the sending of mission- 
aries to the heathen. On the Feast of the Ascension he 
preached as follows: 

“We are thus reminded that although every preacher 
is not bound to go everywhere and preach, since God has 
knit each of us to his congregation, yet the obligation 
rests on the whole Church to have care as to how the 
Gospel shall be preached in the whole world, and that to 
this end no diligence, labor, or cost be spared in behalf of 
the poor heathen and unbelievers. That almost no 
thought has been given to this, and that great potentates, 
as the earthly heads of the Church, do so very little 
therein, is not to be excused, but is evidence how little the 
honor of Christ and of humanity concerns us; yea, I fear 
that in that day unbelievers will cry for vengeance upon 
Christians who have been so utterly without care for their 
salvation.” 

Most famous among the followers and admirers of 
Spener was August Herman Francke, who was born in 
1663 and died in 1727. He showed as a child extraordi- 
nary powers of mind, being prepared to enter the univer- 
sity at the age of fourteen. In 1685 he graduated from 
the University of Leipsic after having studied there and 
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at Erfurt and Kiel. In 1688 he spent two months with 
Spener at Dresden and became deeply impressed with 
pietistic theories. In 1691 he was appointed professor 
‘of Greek and Oriental languages in the University of 
Halle, then recently founded. Here he became pastor of 
a church in a neighboring village, an undertaking which 
was to have world-wide importance. 

The villagers in this town of Glaucha were degraded, 
poor, untaught. Moved by their need, Francke opened a 
school for the children in one room. He had little money 
but he trusted God. Ina short while it was necessary to 
add another room, then two. He next established a home 
for orphans, then he added homes for the destitute and 
fallen. As fast as his enterprises increased, so rapidly 
came the necessary support. 

It is not possible to tell here the amazing history of the 
Halle institutions which sheltered even before the death 
of Francke more than a thousand souls, much less of the 
enormous Inner Mission institutions in other parts of 
Germany which had here their inspiration. That ac- 
tivity of this remarkable man with which we are chiefly 
concerned is his missionary labors. In the words of Doc- 
tor Warneck: “He knew himself to be a debtor to both 
Christians and non-Christians. In him there is personi- 
fied that connection of rescue work at home with missions 
to the heathen—a type of the fact that they who do the 
one do not leave the other undone. Home and foreign 
missions have from the beginning been sisters who work 
reciprocally into each other’s hands.” 

Francke’s institution became a training school for 
Christian workers. There was no specific instruction for 
such undertakings, but “in those that came in near con- 
tact with him he stirred a spirit of absolute devotion to 
divine service, such as he himself possessed in highest 
measure, and which made them ready to go wherever 
there was need of them.” There came into the school 
later, as a lad, the Moravian Zinzendorf, afterwards a 
zealous missionary, who described thus the effect of the 
surroundings upon him: “The daily opportunity in Pro- 
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fessor Francke’s house of hearing edifying tidings of the 
kingdom of Christ, of speaking with witnesses from all 
lands, of making acquaintance with missionaries, of see- 
ing men who had been banished and imprisoned, as also 
the institutions then in their bloom, and the cheerfulness 
of the pious man himself in the work of the Lord 
mightily strengthened within me zeal for the things of the 
Lord.” 

From Halle there went forth during the following cen- 
tury about sixty missionaries, among them Ziegenbalg, 
Fabricus, Jaenicke, Gericke and Schwartz. Here also 
was trained Muhlenberg, the patriarch of the Lutheran 
Church in America, who intended first to go as a mission- 
ary to India. Here were published in 1710 the earliest 
missionary reports in a little periodical which was con- 
tinued under different titles until 1880, one hundred and 
seventy years. Among those for whom the heart of 
Francke yearned were the Jews, in whose interest he 
founded the Institua Judiaca. From Halle there spread 
an influence not only through Germany but through the 
world which is difficult to estimate but almost impossible 
to exaggerate. By no means the least of the missionary 
activities which had there their inspiration was that of 
the Moravian Church, the most ardent in missiosary 
work of all Churches. 

The missionary influence did not have by any means 
free course. The opposition shown to the theories of Jus- 
tinian von Welz continued. Francke was considered no 
less of a fanatic. This contrary spirit may be shown by 
the expression of a deeply pious clergyman who concluded 
an Ascension sermon with the following couplet: 

“ ‘Go into all the world,’ the Lord of old did say; 

But now ‘Where God has placed thee, there He would 

have thee stay.’ ” 

But even in poetic form missionary activity was soon 
to find an expression. In Halle a Lutheran Karl Hein- 
rich von Bogatsky wrote in 1750 the first Protestant mis- 
sionary hymn. 
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“Awake, Thou Spirit, who didst fire 

The watchmen of the Church’s youth, 
Who faced the foe’s envenomed ire, 

Who witnessed day and night Thy truth, 
Whose voices loud are ringing still, 

And bringing hosts to know Thy will. 


“And let Thy Word have speedy course, 
Through every land be glorified, 
Till all the heathen know its force, 
And fill Thy churches far and wide; 
Wake Israel from her sleep, O Lord, 
And spread the conquests of Thy Word!” 


Before this time, however, the first call for missionary 
workers had come to Halle from outside Germany. 
Gettysburg, Pa. 
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ARTICLE V. 
PREACHING FROM THE PERICOPE.' 


BY G. ALBERT GETTY. 


The practice of reading and expounding certain ap- 
pointed portions of Scripture on certain days of the year 
is of very ancient origin. From the time of the Baby- 
lonian Captivity the custom seems to have prevailed 
among the Jews of reading each Sabbath day appointed 
passages from the law and similar passages from the 
prophets. For this purpose fifty-four selections were 
made from the Penteteuch (which were known as the 
Parashas) and a similar number from the prophetical 
books (which were called the Haphtaras). This number 
provided for all the Sabbaths which could possibly occur 
in any one year, including leap-years, and when there 
were but fifty-two Sabbaths in the year, some of the 
shorter passages were combined. By this system prac- 
tically the entire law and the most important messages 
of the Hebrew prophets were read in each synagogue dur- 
ing the year. It was in all probability the law and the 
prophecy appointed for the day that Jesus read in the 
synagogue at Nazareth, when he there proclaimed himself 
the long promised Messiah. 

Early in the history of the Christian Church the same 
general practice came into vogue, and there are a num- 
ber of very ancient lectionaries giving tables of lessons 
from the New Testament to be read in Christian congre- 
gations during the year. The object in view was of 
course to provide that the most important passages of 
Scripture should in this manner be presented to the at- 
tention of the congregation, either in some logical order, 
or in connection with some of the festivals of the Church. 

The beginnings of the pericope as we have it at the 


1 (Substance of an address delivered before the students of 
the Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, Pa., December 14th, 1916). 
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present time in the Lutheran Church, may be traced back 
as far as the Fifth Century. During the Middle Ages it 
was fully developed. In general the festivals of the 
Church year determined the order in which the different 
subjects were presented in the lessons selected, but there 
were other influences also at work. Rev. R. C. H. Lenski, 
in his Eisenach Gospel Selections, gives us, for example, 
an account of how the Fifth Sunday after Easter came to 
be known as “Rogate,” or Prayer Sunday. He says: 

“When in the year 466 as a result of earthquakes in 
several countries there was great distress, Bishop Claud- 
ias Mamertus of Vienna, directed that the first three 
days before the Ascension festival should be used for 
fasting, prayer, and processions in the churches and on 
the fields in order to call upon God to remove the distress. 
Gradually this custom was introduced in other places, and 
in 591 prescribed for the whole Christian Church. Thus 
Rogate Sunday became the special Prayer-Sunday of the 
year, and the week beginning with this Sunday the Week 
of Prayer.” 

At the time of the Reformation Luther and his col- 
leagues modified the Roman pericope so as to make it con- 
form to the requirements of the Evangelical Churches, 
but in the main it remained largely the same as it had 
been prior to the Reformation. It is a well known fact 
that in his preaching Luther followed the pericope closely, 
as did also many of the other Reformers. 

The pericope as we have it at the present time is not 
entirely free from defects, but with all its faults it has 
such a value that it will be a long time before it is sup- 
planted. In 1896 the Eisenach Conference of Germany 
adopted a series of scripture texts which might be used 
alternately with, or supplementary to, the older pericope. 
These “Eisenach Selections” were made with great care, 
and the table possesses great value to the preacher. The 
spirit of the Church Year is beautifully brought out, and 
the epistles especially are exceedingly rich in homiletical, 
doctrinal and devotional material. The writer, in order 
to impart variety to his pulpit work has read the Eisenach 
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lessons in the service instead of the regular lessons of the 
old pericope, for a year, returning again to the older les- 
sons, the following year. He has also preached regularly 
for a year upon the Eisenach Gospels, and another year 
upon the Eisenach Epistles. By using the Gospels and 
Epistles of the old pericope and the Old Testament, 
Epistle, and Gospel selections of the Hisenach Series, a 
preacher could spend five years in solid work upon these 
passages of Scripture, without once repeating himself. 
Such a course of pulpit work would be profitable for both 
pastor and people. 

In portions of the Lutheran Church in America there 
has been a wide departure from the ancient and historic 
practice of preaching upon the pericope. In some con- 
gregations the Church Year is not observed at all, nor are 
the lessons of the pericope read; in many others the regu- 
lar Order of Service is used, including the Introit, Collect, 
Epistle and Gospel for the day, but the sermon has no 
connection whatever with the liturgical parts of the ser- 
vice; in comparatively few churches does the pastor 
preach regularly upon the lessons appointed for the day, 
although this latter practice has received the endorsement 
of the Christian Church for more than a thousand years 
and has much to commend it to the preacher. 

During the past fifteen or twenty years the writer has 
learned to appreciate the value of the pericope for pulpit 
work and he desires to call attention to some of the ad- 
vantages of preaching regularly upon the gospels or epis- 
tles for each Sunday and festival of the Church Year. 

1. The preacher who, beginning with Advent, deter- 
mines that he will preach every Sunday morning upon, 
say, the gospel for the day, is saved the loss of time which 
is often wasted in casting about for a text. Many 
preachers spend the best part of the week selecting their 
topic or text, and when their minds become settled as to 
the theme of the Sunday morning sermon, there is little 
time left in which to prepare it. The preacher who is fol- 
lowing the pericope, knows when he enters his study on 
Tuesday morning, or as early in the week as he finds it 
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convenient to begin his preparations, just what his sub- 
ject is to be. At least he knows the passage of Scripture in 
which that subject is to be found, and he can at once ap- 
ply himself to the serious work of preparation. 

2. The preacher who follows the pericope faithfully 
will be compelled to present to his people a full-rounded 
system of truth. He will not preach upon topics which 
are attractive to himself alone, but will be compelled to 
preach upon topics which he would otherwise avoid. Not 
long since the writer asked one of his brethren in the min- 
istry “When did you preach last upon the Second Coming 
of our Lord?” to which there came the reply, “I do not 
know that I have ever made that the theme of a sermon.” 
Yet this is a subject about which our people are thinking, 
and about which there is a great deal of error current in 
the world at the presest time. He who follows the peri- 
cope will find it difficult to dodge this subject as it is the 
theme of the Gospel for the Second Sunday in Advent. 

3. The preacher who is to present such subjects to his 
people will find that it requires diligent study on his part 
but this study will be a great benefit to him rounding 
out his own knowledge of Christian truth. He will be 
driven again and again to his text books and his com- 
mentators, but the process will be profitable both to him 
and to his people. 

4. Systematic work appeals to the people and tends to 
keep their interest alive. This is shown clearly when 
special series of sermons are announced, or during the 
special services which are often held during the lenten 
season. Those who hear the first sermon or attend the 
first service, usually feel that they would like to follow 
the course through to the end, and the same is more or 
less true of the congregation that becomes interested in 
their pastor’s systematic preaching upon the pericope. 

5. A very important consideration which the preacher 
would do well to note, is that by preaching upon the les- 
sons for the day he will impart a unity to the entire ser- 
vice which is impossible otherwise. The note sounded 
in the Introit becomes more clear in the Collect and comes 
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out in a chord of delightful harmony in the Epistle and 
Gospel. This note ought to be preserved in the sermon, 
in order that the general effect may be not only pleasing, 
but that the lesson of the day may be clearly and firmly 
pressed home upon the hearts of the worshippers. In 
this connection I may say to those who have not yet be- 
gun the study of the pericopes, but who intend to do so, 
that the real theme of the entire service is very often 
beautifully brought out in the brief phrases of the Col- 
lect. 

6. Christian truth is presented at the most opportune 
time by the preacher who follows the pericope. The 
finest sermon that the writer ever heard delivered upon 
the theme of the Resurrection was delivered by a Presby- 
terian minister on the Sunday before Christmas. It is 
needless to say that its force was entirely lost because the 
minds of the people just then were filled with thoughts 
of the Nativity. The preacher who follows the pericope 
will not fall into any such error, but will bring to his peo- 
ple the phase of Christian truth which is most opportune. 

7. The general effect of following the Church Year 
and preaching upon the pericope is to deepen and 
strengthen the church life of the people. Some of the 
same interest which is aroused by Christmas and Easter, 
is aroused also by the minor festivals and special Sun- 
days, and the centering of the people’s thoughts upon the 
Church Year produces good results. 

8. By preaching upon the pericope the pastor makes it 
possible for many of his people to prepare their hearts for 
the sermon by reading over the lessons before coming to 
church. Within the last few weeks a number of my own 
people have voluntarily told me that they were following 
this custom, sometimes at the family altar, sometimes in 
private reading, but in every case with profit. 

9. The use of the pericope in the pulpit aligns our 
work with the great Church of the past, and with the 
work of all other branches of the Christian Church in the 
present age in which liturgical usages are followed. It 
is always a source of comfort to the pastor to know that 
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this same message which he is giving to his people is be- 
ing presented at the same time from thousands of other 
pulpits throughout the world. 

So much for the advantages of preaching from the peri- 
cope; now a few words as to the methods of handling 
these passages of Scripture in the pulpit. There are 
many who say that they are preaching upon the pericope, 
when as a matter of fact they have but selected a text 
from the appointed lesson, and are preaching upon an 
entirely different subject than the underlying theme of 
the lesson itself. The sermon upon the pericope should 
always be expository in character and my meaning may 
perhaps best be brought out by two or three illustrations. 

The Gospel for the Second Day after Epiphany is 
the account of the Wedding at Cana, as given by St. John 
(2:1-11). Some years ago I preached a textual sermon 
upon the fifth verse of this passage, “Whatsoever He 
saith unto you, do it.” The text lends itself to division 
very readily as follows: 

1. Whatsoever He saith unto you, do it. 

2. Whatsoever He saith unto you, do it. 

3. Whatsoever He saith unto you, do it. 

4, Whatsoever He saith unto you, do it. 

I was rather pleased with my outline and with my ser- 
mon but I was not preaching upon the Gospel for the day. 
The key-note of this passage in connection with the Epi- 
phany Season is to be found in the last verse: “This be- 
ginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and 
manifested forth His glory.” “The manifestation of the 
glory of our Lord at Cana” would be the proper theme 
for the preacher who was really preaching upon the peri- 
cope. 

Similarly the Gospel for the Fifteenth Sunday after 
Trinity is a part of the Sermon on the Mount (Matthew 
6:24-34). This passage contains a number of very fine 
texts for textual and topical work. Verse 24, “No man 
can serve two masters,” suggests “The Impossibility of a 
Divided Service.” Verse 28, “Consider the lilies of the 
field,’ might be used for a topical sermon on “The 
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Lilies,” in which the flowers were treated as (1) Exam- 
ples of Divine Skill, (2) Emblems of Purity, (3) Types of 
the Resurrection. But a careful reading of this passage 
will bring out the fact that Jesus is here seeking to teach 
men the truth of God’s Providential Care as a Basis for 
their Trust in Him. The Saviour’s own argument might 
be summarized thus: 

(1) God gives the body, and he will provide for its 
needs. 

(2) God provides for birds and flowers, he will also 
provide for man. 

(3) God alone has the power to provide, and without 
him all human effort is in vain. 

(4) God knows our needs, even better than do we 
ourselves. 

These divisions in the discourse of our Lord, might 
well be made the divisions of an expository sermon upon 
the Gospel for this day. 

A very satisfactory form of treatment, when it is pos- 
sible, is to select a single verse from some other part of 
the Bible which contains the gist of the lessons for the 
day, and use it as a text for an expository sermon on the 
appointed passage. Thus the Gospel for the Twenty- 
first Sunday after Trinity is the account of the Healing of 
the Nobleman’s Son (John 4:46-54). In preaching upon 
this passage I have used as a text Psalm 50:15, “Call upon 
me in the day of trouble; I will deliver thee, and thou 
shalt glorify me.” The treatment has then been: 

1. An invitation, “Call upon me,” which the Noble- 
man may or may not have known. 

2. A promise, “I will deliver,” which was fulfilled to 
the Nobleman, and to all others who call. 

3. A duty, “Thou shalt glorify,” which the Nobleman 
performed better than do many of us today. 

Here the entire material for the sermon was derived 
from the Gospel for the day, but was arranged under the 
divisions of an Old Testament text. 

As to the method of preparing for pulpit work upon 
the pericope, I suppose that no two men follow exactly 
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the same plan. I have, I believe, found the method that 
is best for me and I present it to my younger brethren for 
such consideration as they may see fit to give it. 

1. The Introit, Collect, Epistle and Gospel for the day 
should be carefully read. For this purpose I have a large 
blank book in which each double page is devoted to one 
Sunday or Festival of the Church Year. Down the left 
hand side of the page I have pasted the Introit and Collect 
for that particular day, clipped from an old Book of Wor- 
ship, and also the Epistle and Gospel for the day, clipped 
from old Bibles. Here at a glance I have the chief ele- 
ments of the service, and also such notes and references 
as I have occasion to make from year to year, including 
often the hymns used. 

2. After getting the general line of thought clearly in 
mind, I begin my reading. For this purpose I keep one 
or more good books of sermons on my desk, such as Lu- 
ther’s Haus-Postil, Wolf’s Expositions, or Seiss’ Lectures 
on the Gospels for the Church Year. If possible I read a 
number of these books, analyzing what others have writ- 
ten on the passage, and entering the outline of their treat- 
ment in the book above mentioned. 

3. Then, if points have been suggested which need 
further investigation I turn to the commentaries, to get 
doubtful matters fully cleared up in mind. 

4. By this time the outline for my own pulpit work 
has generally assumed definite shape, and is written out 
carefully. 

5. Then the sermon is ready to be committed to the 
paper, or to be delivered extempore, if that is the 
preacher’s manner of delivering his message. Many a 
man commits the blunder of trying to write before his 
outline is clearly in mind, in other words, before he knows 
just what he wants to say. It is usually not a difficult 
thing to write or to speak, when we know exactly what we 
desire to express, and this often accounts for the differ- 
ence between a good sermon and a poor one. There is 
considerable truth in the distinction made some time ago 
by him who said, “The poor preacher has to say some- 
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thing; the good one has something to say.” Too much 
attention therefore cannot be bestowed upon the outline. 

Some of the books which have helped me in my own 
study of the pericopes in connection with my pulpit work 
are the following: 

On the Gospels of the old Pericope: 

Luther’s Haus-Postil. 

Wolf’s Expositions of the Gospels of the Church Year, 
based upon Nebe. 

Seiss’ Lectures on the Gospels. 

Loy’s Sermons on the Gospels of the Church Year. 

Long’s Great Gospel. 

On the Epistles: 

Seiss’ Lectures on the Epistles. 

Loy’s Sermons on the Epistles. 

Long’s Eternal Epistle. 

On the Eisenach Gospels: 

R. C. H. Lenski’s Eisenach Gospel Selections. 

Sheatsley’s Sermons on the Eisenach Gospels. 

On the Eisenach Epistles: 

Lenski’s Eisenach Epistle Selections. 

In conclusion I wish to say that there is a wide field for 
original study and investigation along the line of the 
pericopes and other kindred subjects, and it would be a 
fine thing indeed, if some of the young men in our semi- 
nary would select some special field of study, such as 
liturgics, hymnology, or the pericopes, in which to pur- 
sue their study after seminary days are over. In sucha 
study they would find rich pleasure, and its results would 
be of benefit to the Church at large. 

York, Pa. 





PURITAN AND PALATINE. 


ARTICLE VI. 
PURITAN AND PALATINE. 
BY PROFESSOR C. B. GOHDES. 


In the beginning of the Seventeenth Century the brief 
day of Evangelical Christianity seemed to set in tempestu- 
ous night. In France the Huguenots were pressed to the 
wall by Richelieu. Luther’s Germany had been trampled 
under foot by the inhuman hordes of Tilly and Wallen- 
stein, with Gustavus Adolphus still undreamt of as de- 
liverer. In England prelatism was foisted upon the na- 
tion by the Stuart king Charles I, and his henchmen 
Archbishop Laud and the Earl of Strafford. Huguenot- 
ism in France, Lutheranism in Germany, Puritanism in 
England, appeared doomed to annihilation. While the 
Episcopal Church was destined to signal a great advance 
upon Romanism, what spirituality England possessed in 
the days of the Tudors and the Stuarts took rather the 
shape of Nonconformity. What is the Quaker sect, for 
instance, but a reaction from the unspiritual, unsympa- 
thetic temper of the established Church? Tormented by 
a restive conscience, George Fox, the founder of the 
Quaker sect, went to the appointed shepherds of souls. 
The first made the poor lad’s troubles an occasion of gos- 
sip among his servants, and Fox found himself a butt of 
derision in the servants’ hall. The second shepherd, mix- 
ing in one prescription spiritual and narcotic constitu- 
ents, prescribed the singing of psalms and a pipe of to- 
bacco. The third applied a physic internally and leeches 
externally; but notwithstanding such radical remedies 
Fox’s turbulence of conscience refused to be laid. Not 
yet disheartened, Fox went to a fourth priest, who 
promptly drove him from his premises, when in the heat 
of soul passion, he inadvertently stepped upon a flower- 
bed. What wonder that, turning to Scripture alone for 
guidance, the gropings of his spiritually and intellectually 
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untutored mind led to Quakerism as the latest form of 
fanaticism. These unpromising conditions had indeed 
been brought about under previous reigns. The laws 
emanating from the unclean mind of Henry VIII, and the 
trumpet blasts with which Queen Elizabeth announced 
her supremacy in the Church of England, might ordain 
that whatever Majesty might command in matters of re- 
ligion should be obeyed by every English subject; but 
neither Henry’s edicts nor Elizabeth’s trumpet blasts had 
been able to make in one day of ignorant papists and 
gross idolaters faithful Christians and true disciples. 
The spirit of the Papacy did not depart from England at 
the sad death of Cardinal Wolsey, a fact of which Non- 
conformist ministers became painfully aware when Arch- 
bishop Laud endeavored to quell their independence by 
having their ears lopped off and their bodies thrown into 
dungeons. Parliament, the stronghold of Puritan Chris- 
tianity, becoming the shuttlecock between royal prejudice 
and royal fury, no refuge seemed left for the Puritans but 
the land across the sea. Twenty-five thousand Puritans 
followed between 1630 and 1640 the lead of the God-fear- 
ing Pilgrims of 1619, deeming the barren soil of New 
England more promising to freedom and soul-growth 
than the home country, with its license and tyranny on 
high, and material and spiritual distress in the lower 
ranks of society. Thus came to America an element of 
nation builders the pervasiveness of whose character has 
been one of the most powerful factors in the history of 
America—the English Puritan. 

Strange that the American historian has dwelt with so 
little attention and sympathy upon another set of nation 
builders, the German Palatines. If the horror of perse- 
cution and the surrender of home and fireside; if the 
grappling with savage men and conditions; above all, if 
the deep-going and far-reaching consequences of the mi- 

1 Conditions in Virginia do not appear to have been much 
better, if we are justified in drawing conclusions from a report of 
Governor Berkeley. Stating that Virginia ministers were well sup- 


ported, he added that their support would be even better if they 
would “preach less and pray more.” 
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gration of thousands of our spiritual kinsmen and the 
ancestors of some of us, are factors investing them with 
the charm of interest and the glamor of romance, then, 
surely, our Lutheran Palatines should not fail of their 
share of recognition, at least on the part of Lutheran 
Americans in the year of jubilee. 

Sweet in the shadow of its forests, cradled in the beauty 
of its hills, laved by the silver of the scenic Rhine, fra- 
grant with the blossoms of faith that had sprung up in 
the hearts of its people, the Palatinate basked in the sun- 
light of divine favor at the end of the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, fast distancing the multitudinous ills left behind by 
the Thirty-Years War. But there was to be no abiding 
peace and prosperity. Louis XIV, the idolatrous Papist 
and adulterous king, coveted the rich fields and castie- 
crowned hills of the Palatinate. That meant a war entail- 
ing the destruction of some of the fairest gems of mediae- 
val art in the form of churches and castles. Presently 
fire ravaged vineyard and orchard, field and granary. 
Finally the edict of exile was issued against hundreds of 
thousands of our brethren in the faith, which, in turn, 
meant the grafting upon the tree of American life of a 
new branch; namely, the Lutheran type of Protestant 
Christianity. We cannot forbear dwelling upon the 
grim, ghastly features that attended the insertion of this 
graft: no Bradford, no Winthrop, passed into liberty’s 
light through night like this. Tender mothers sinking 
upon the ice in death’s swoon, in their arms suckling in- 
fants; greybeards sitting down within sight of their 
burning homes for their last sleep; children wailing when 
the frost bit killing into their cheeks and eyes,—and no 
home in sight, save that vaulting above. We repeat: no 
Bradford, no Winthrop, passed into liberty’s light 
through night such as this. We see our Palatines, three 
thousand of them, encamped on the Black Heath near 
London, objects of pity to the whole Protestant world, 
and especially to England’s queen. We see these exiles 
arriving in the forests of the Hudson, eager to carve out 
homes from the wilderness, but doomed to servile toil in 
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order to liquidate the cost of their transportation. This 
is to be done by the manufacture of tar from trees that 
do not even contain all the ingredients necessary to the 
purpose. Ill sheltered from the cold, ill fed in spite of 
unceasing toil, ill treated by their English fellow Chris- 
tians in spite of their tragic fate, these pioneers of 
American Lutheranism fiee from the oppression of the 
white man to the friendship of the savage and the solitude 
of the wilderness on the Schoharie, only to be swindled 
out of their land by English Christians (?) under the 
form of law. We see some of them start out for a third 
time in quest of peace and homes, at last to find them un- 
der the generous sway of William Penn in Pennsylvania 
along the Susquehanna and Tulpehocken. Three thou- 
sand Lutheran Palatines, victims by turn of French ag- 
gression and English covetousness, came to America in 
the first decade of the Eighteenth Century, to be followed 
within half a century by over fifty thousand of their co- 
religionists and kinsmen. 

We shall have occasion to compare the contribution 
made by these brethren in the faith with that of the 
Puritans, and to ask ourselves as Americans the question 
to which of the two, the spiritual descendant of the Puri- 
tan or that of the Palatine, America may look for guid- 
ance in truth and for inspiration in righteousness, now 
that unprecedented material prosperity is the nation’s 
perilous lot, and the quest of the spiritual and eternal has 
all but faded from the vision and consciousness of the 
many. 

Nor should we fail in this connection to make mention 
of the Lutheran Salzburg fugitives, who, in the provi- 
dence of God, with the twice exiled Palatines became the 
first considerable contribution of German Lutheranism 
to the nascent American nation. See the Lutheran men 
of Salzburg enter upon a solemn covenant as dungeon and 
rack begin to betoken Papist rage. High upon the moun- 
tain they climb, where sky-wafted breezes, the fragrance 
of hemlock and fir, and the glinting snow upon Alpine 
height greet them as symbols of the presence of God’s 
pure, heartening Spirit. We see them dip their hands 
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into the salt—pungent symbol of the pervasiveness and 
power of the Christian faith; and, when the tongues have 
touched the all but sacramental element, they send forth 
the vow toward heaven that no dungeon, no rack, no 
papal fury, shall ever swerve them from the pure faith 
and worship of God. We see them, as reward for their 
steadfastness, driven forth by Archbishop Firmian in 
midwinter, bereft of home and children; but going with 
the peace of God, the love of men, and the hope of heaven 
in their broken hearts. We see them, in quest of homes 
on the banks of the Savannah, brave the cascading seas, 
singing psalms of joy in answer to the fury of the storm 
king, witnesses of Christ by their very bearing and pres- 
ence. Saints from Salzburg and martyrs from the Pala- 
tinate, were destined to be co-pioneers with the Puritans 
in the up-building of the American nation. Let us see 
which of the two, the Puritan or the Lutheran, is better 
qualified to stamp his faith upon the nation’s life; which 
of the two has left such a memory of loyalty to Christ and 
of a character hallowed by suffering that loyalty impels 
us to follow in his steps. 

It has been said that it was the Puritans of New Eng- 
land who exerted the strongest influence in the develop- 
ment of our American democracy. Well said, if we mean 
those Puritans who acted in opposition to Puritan faith. 
An objective, unbiased study of history will show that 
the Commonwealth founded by the Puritans in Massa- 
chusetts was no democracy, but an aristocratic hieroc- 
racy, constant reaction from which was necessary to es- 
tablish a government of the people, by the people, and for 
the people, to use the racy and trenchant phrase of Lin- 
coln. A great opportunity was there when the necessi- 
ties of the new world invited to a general levelling of na- 
tive rank and privilege; but the opportunity was not per- 
ceived. Nor could it, with Calvin to blaze the way to the 
new political venture. Calvin, who has received credit 
as the prophet of the great democratic nations of the 
present, expressed an all but contemptuous disregard of 
the people’s right to a voice in their own government. 
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“For private men, who have no authority to deliberate on 
the regulation of any public affairs,” he says, “it would 
be surely a vain occupation to dispute which would be the 
best form of government in the place where they live.’ 
Frankly Calvin expressed himself as in favor of an aris- 
tocracy, a principle embodied by himself in the govern- 
ment of Geneva, in which he was the prevailing power, 
to the virtual exclusion of the common people. Cotton, 
the great preacher of Massachusetts Colony, when ques- 
tioned why the franchise was restricted to church mem- 
bers, acknowledged, with a clearness that left nothing to 
be desired, that the State should accommodate itself to 
the Church rather than that the Church frame should ac- 
commodate itself to the civil State. “Democracy,” he 
insisted, “I do not conceive that ever God did ordain as a 
fit government either for Church or-Commonwealth.’* 
It was this same Puritan divine who repressed democratic 
aspirations when he attempted to prove from the Word of 
God that the magistrates of Massachusetts Colony, who 
had usurped life tenure in contravention of their charter, 
had according to the Word of God the same right to their 
office as the farmer to his freehold. When, in 1643, the 
New England Confederation was organized, the admis- 
sion of New Hampshire was protested against by Win- 
throp, the political leader and governor of Massachusetts, 
on the ground that a tailor had become the mayor of a 
town. The same Winthrop, a Puritan of Puritans, pro- 
claimed that “democracy had no warrant in Scripture,” 
and that “among nations it has always been accounted the 
meanest and worst of all forms of government.’* It was 
as a reaction against such aristocratic prejudices that 
Connecticut was founded by Thomas Hocker; and even 
here the Puritan leaven showed itself when the discipline 
of the churches was made a duty of the legislature, and 
this body was empowered to lay down qualifications for 
Holy Communion. 


2 Calvin’s Institutes VIII. 
3 Hutchinson’s Massachusetts Bay (1765) App. III. 
4 Hutchinson’s History of England. 
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It is thought, moreover, that we owe our American 
principle of separation between Church and State to the 
Puritans. If by this is meant that a reaction from Puri- 
tanism has so eventuated, we agree; but religious free- 
dom and Puritanism are too far apart in purpose and 
spirit to be child and mother. The Puritans, themselves 
victims of intolerance in England, as soon as they ob- 
tained power amid the totterings of the Stuart throne, 
passed in Parliament this resolution: ‘We do declare it 
far from our purpose to let loose the golden reins of dis- 
cipline and government in the Church, to leave private 
persons or particular congregations to take up what kind 
of divine service they please. For we hold it requisite 
that there should be throughout the whole realm a con- 
formity to the order which the laws enjoin.”> | When, 
soon after their arrival at Massachusetts Bay, in 1630, 
the Nonconformists of the Established Church entered 
upon fellowship with the colony of Separatists at Plym- 
outh, they jettisoned all traces of Episcopacy—the Book 
of Common Prayer, the clerical robe, episcopal ordina- 
tion. Then the ground seemed cleared for freedom of con- 
science and the baneful mixture of Church and State, 
through which the Puritan colony of Massachusetts be- 
came a virtual hierocracy. But toleration was no part 
of the Puritan program. The same intolerance which 
Archbishop Laud brought to bear upon Puritans in Eng- 
land, they, with the same ruthless relentlessness, inflicted 
upon their fellow-Christians of a different persuasion— 
Presbyterians, Baptists, Episcopalians. Although, as 
far as Church of England people and Presbyterians were 
concerned, there was no difference in doctrine between 
themselves and the Puritans in regard to Baptism and the 
Holy Supper, there was no baptizing of the children of 
the latter; no admission of them to Holy Communion; no 
granting of the franchise, save in the narrow sphere of 
local, or town, government; no permission to plant 
churches in which they might be served by pastors of 
their own selection. On the contrary, as in England, dis- 


5 Resolution of the Long Parliament of 1641. 
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senters were compelled to attend worship in the estab- 
lished churches, and then frequently banished or em- 
prisoned for the expression of convictions derogatory to 
the authorized church establishment. Measures enacted by 
the General Court of Massachusetts were submitted for 
approval to the synod of the Puritan clergy, who did not 
fail to seek and to find Scriptural warrant for practi- 
cally any measure of intolerance enacted by the Puritan 
legislature. When the Rev. Mr. Cotton was reproved by 
Sir Richard Saltonstall for the intolerance in vogue in the 
colony, he made the characteristic reply: “You think to 
compel all men in matter of worship is to make men sin 
(according to Romans 14, 23). If the worship be lawful 
in itself, the magistrate compelling him to come to it com- 
pelleth him not to sin, but the sin is in his will that needs 
to be compelled to a Christian duty. Josiah compelled all 
Israel, or (which is all one) made them to serve the Lord 
their God, yet his act herein was not blamed but recorded 
among his virtuous actions.’® 

Thank God that, according to a law of nature, from 
which human nature is not exempt, action is followed by 
reaction. It was Roger Williams, whose principles made 
him an exile from Puritan Massachusetts, who cham- 
pioned broad and true views of toleration. Just as a 
captain, he said, could consistently and successfully man- 
age a ship with a crew of Christians, Turks, Jews, and 
Pagans, as long as they obeyed his commands, though 
only Christians might take part in the worship author- 
ized by him, even so dissenters should be tolerated by the 
State, and be subject to punishment, not for any views 
held by them, but only for actual infractions of the laws.’ 
It was this reaction from Puritanism that resulted in the 
organization of Rhode Island as a colony, which, with 
Connecticut, became a beacon to the framers of our 
American Constitution. While, as Americans, we view 
Roger Williams as the champion of correct Evangelical 
views concerning the relations of Church and State, he is 


6 Hutchinson’s Collections of Original Papers (1769). 
7 Arnold’s History of R. I. 
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not the first, nor the most noteworthy, advocate of a free 
Church in a free State. That is Luther. Here is his 
classic deliverance: 

“To the end of the world, the two governments (of the 
Church and the State) shall remain free from fusion, un- 
like the Jewish people in the Old Testament. They must 
remain separate if the right Gospel and faith are to be 
preserved. The Kingdom of Christ is something vastly 
separate from the government of the world, which is en- 
trusted to princes and lords. Let the preacher beware 
of dabbling in the government of the world, lest he should 
cause confusion and disorder. We are to govern the 
Church with the Word, or the oral sword, and wield the 
rod of the mouth. The temporal authorities, on the other 
hand, have another sword, wielded by the fist, an instru- 
ment of discipline for the body. Let the distinction be- 
tween these two swords or rods be maintained, lest the 
one interfere in the functions of the other. For they all 
take to the sword, Anabaptists, Muenzer, the Pope, and 
the bishops, desiring prerogatives and powers separate 
from their office: back of all that is the devil. On the 
other hand, the temporal authorities, the princes, the 
kings, the rural nobility, even the village squires, wield 
the oral sword, presuming to dictate to the pastors what 
and how they should teach and how to manage their 
churches.’’® 

So Luther, a century before Roger Williams. Thank 
God that the Lutheran Church, prostrate beneath the 
heels of the State government as she has often lain, and 
still lies in the very homelands of the Reformation, has 
never produced a Calvin or a Cotton to banish the Roger 
Williamses and to silence at the stake the Servetuses, that 
have disputed the righteousness of her doctrines and the 
rightfulness of her sway. That clause in cur American 
Constitution which forbids the establishment of a religion 
by the Federal Government, was dictated by the voice of 
Martin Luther, heard in the mistakes and crimes of the 
Puritan hierarchy of New England. 


8 Walch XXI, 356. 
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Hierarchy, as a principle of temporal government, 
meant not only intolerance but persecution. Scourging, 
imprisonment, banishment, exhibition of heretics in the 
pillory, the cramping of their bodies in the stocks, brand- 
ing the letter upon the right hand in attestation of the 
heresy upheld by it,—these were penalties meted out by 
the victims of prelatical persecution to victims of their 
own in Massachusetts. Then, with the advent of a sec- 
ond generation, which had lost the poetry of Puritanism 
and was fast losing its power, keeping only its austerity 
and gloom, Puritanism steeped its hands in blood. As we 
read the history of the Quaker and witch trials, especi- 
ally that of one Winlock Christison, we cannot banish the 
thought of Caiaphas redivivus as judge on the bench. 

“What have you to say for yourself why you should not 
die?” was the question of the governor. 

“T have done nothing worthy of death; if I had, I refuse 
not to die,” came the answer. 

“Thou art come in among us in rebellion, which is the 
sin of witchcraft, and ought to be punished.” 

“T came not in among you in rebellion, but in obedience 
to the God of heaven; not in contempt to any of you, but 
in love to your souls and bodies; and that you shall know 
one day, when you and all men must give an account of 
your deeds done in the body. Take heed; for you cannot 
escape the righteous judgment of God.’’.... 

“We have a law, and by our law you are to die.” 

“So said the Jews of Christ, We have a law, and by our 
law he ought to die. Who empowered you to make that 
law?” 

“There is a law against Jesuits.” 

“If you put me to death it is not because I go under the 
name of a Jesuit, but a Quaker; therefore I do appeal to 
the laws of my own nation.”.... 

“You are in our hands, and have broken our laws, and 
we will try you.” So the judge. 

The jury then went out, and brought in a verdict of 
guilty, whereupon Governor Endicott pronounced sen- 
tence upon the Quaker in the face of dissent from several 
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magistrates unable to withstand the appeal of innocence. 

“T thank God, I am not afraid to give judgment,” the 
judge then proceeded. ‘Wenlock Christison, hearken to 
your sentence: You must return to the place from whence 
you came, and from thence to the place of execution, and 
there you must be hanged until you be dead, dead, dead.” 

“The will of the Lord be done, in whose will I came in 
amongst you, and in his counsel I stand, feeling his eter- 
nal power, that will uphold be to the last gasp, I do not 
question it. Known be it to you all, that if you have the 
power to take my life from me, my sou! shall enter into 
everlasting rest and peace with God, where you your- 
selves shall never come.” With these words the victim 
of Puritan fanaticism stepped forth into the shadow of 
the gibbet. Surely, it is not hard to decide where Christ 
was represented—at the Puritan bar or on the Puritan 
bench.® 

And this disposition to confound the functions of 
Church and State, this turning of the State government 
into a virtual hierocracy, this spirit of persecution worthy 
a Loyola or a Torquemada—beneath the ray of the di- 
vine Word it grew its fangs! The Puritan was a reader 
of the Bible, and his conscience was bound by the conclu- 
sions drawn from it. But how were such conclusions 
possible in view of such teachings? The Old Testament 
rather than the New was the text-book of the Puritan. 
Then, there was a fatal misplacement of emphasis. The 
private right of the interpretation of Scripture was so 
over-emphasized that the wealth of true doctrine accumu- 
lated by the apostolic, the sub-apostolic, the German 
Evangelical Church, was simply discarded, as if the voice 
of the Holy Spirit through the ages could safely be ig- 
nored. Private judgment was emphasized at the expense 
of objective truth. No Puritan doubted that his views 
concerning any subject investigated by him were the 
mind of the Spirit. How different Father Luther! He 
inculcated the principle that the primary purpose of the 


9 Joseph Besse’s “Collection of the Sufferings of the People 
Called Quakers”? (1753). 
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Bible is the revelation of the plan of salvation, that di- 
rections as to discipline and ritual are given merely in 
broadest outline, so that to him, ritual and discipline are 
normally an historic growth under the influence of the 
Christian conscience and judgment as constantly rein- 
forced by Scripture. And always Luther was keen to 
preserve whatever blessing of truth the past had pos- 
sessed. The Puritans, however, although they found lit- 
tle fault with the doctrines of the Church of England, de- 
sired to abolish everything in the discipline and ritual 
that lacked Scriptural precedent. Organs are not men- 
tioned in the Bible, hence the organ had to go. Stained 
glass windows, Gothic arches, clerical robes were put in 
the ban together with Episcopal ordination. There be- 
ing no precedent for the church hymn, even that was dis- 
carded, and a metric form of the Book of Psalms, in 
places mere doggerel, became the basis of Puritan hymn- 
ody,—a deplorable, albeit characteristic, anachronism be- 
cause of the preponderance of law in it and the dearth of 
Gospel music and Pentecostal! fulfilment. When a Bap- 
tist divine rejected even the use of the vernacular version 
of the Bible, the reductio ad absurdum of fanaticism and 
individualism was reached. 

Of course, in the absence of commonly recognized 
standards, there could be no agreement, and thus Puri- 
tanism became the prolific mother of English and Ameri- 
can sects. Small congregations, even those in exile in 
Holland, would divide and subdivide over questions of 
mere ritual and discipline; and since religion took rank 
as a portion of civil service, all views not sanctioned by 
the element in control of political power, meant political 
disability and, often, judicial prosecution and penalty. 

We have spoken of Calvin as the father of Puritan po- 
litical thought. He is responsible for another bequest 
to his offspring; namely, a religious gloom that not only 
failed to hear the music of Christmas tidings, that not 
only missed the fragrance of the open grave and the 
heartening cheer of Pentecost, but actually penalized 
them when found. Lutheranism gives expression to its 
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conception of divine sovereignty by representing God’s 
omnipotent power as directed by love, seeking the salva- 
tion and securing the redemption of all, and lamenting, 
in the tears of the incarnate Son, the unwillingness for 
salvation of the self-excluded. Puritanism, on the other 
hand, expresses its conception of divine sovereignty by 
emphasizing God’s wrath so as virtually to obscure and 
deny His love. Calvin’s dogma of absolute election be- 
came the harp from which the Puritan divine drew his 
crashing discords. Characteristic of the atmosphere of 
gloom wherever Puritan theology clouded faith, is Wig- 
glesworth’s poem “The Day of Doom,” which may serve 
as a criterion of both Puritan theology and Puritan liter- 
ary taste after the classically trained first generation of 
Puritans had been supplanted. Here are a few frag- 
ments of the poem in question. The reprobate infants 
that have passed from the womb to the tomb, and from 
the tomb to their doom, are represented in Wigglesworth’s 
poem as, for people of such extreme youthfulness, very 
logically remonstrating with God for hurling them to 
hell, pleading that they are not responsible for Adam’s 
fall, and themselves have committed no sin yet. After 
the Lord has told them that they would not have spurned 
eternal life as the reward of Adam’s obedience, and hence, 
have no right to object to the doom from which sovereign 
grace has refused to exempt them by the elective decree, 
their fate is settled in these words, prophetic of the hop- 
skip-and jump rhythm of Yankee Doodle: 


“You sinners are, and such a share 
As sinners may expect, 
Such you shall have; for I do save none but my 
own elect. 
Yet to compare your sin with their (sic!) 
Who lived much longer time, 
I do confess yours is much less 
Though every sin’s a crime.” 
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“A crime it is; therefore in bliss 
You may not hope to dwell; 
But unto you I shall allow 
The easiest room in hell.” 

The glorious king thus answering, 
They cease and plead no longer; 
Their consciences must needs confess 

His reasons are the stronger. 


Proceeding to the lot of the adult victims of divine 
preterition, the glee felt over their fate would be quite 
appropriate were it attributed to devils instead of to the 
Lord and His Saints. May the words speak for them- 
selves: 

“They wring their hands, their caitiff hands, 
And gnash their teeth for terror; 
They cry, they roar, for anguish sore, 
And gnaw their tongues for horror. 
But get away without delay, 
Christ pities not your cry: 
Depart for hell, where you may yell, 
And roar eternally. 


“Die fain they would if die they could, 
But death will not be had. 

God’s direful wrath their bodies hath 
For ev’r immortal made. 

They live to die in misery, 
And bear eternal woe; 

And live they must; for God is just, 
That He may plague them so.’ 


At the end of the poem, like roses amid snake-infested 
cactus, we come upon the words: “Omnia praetereunt, 


11 Wigglesworth, “The Day of Doom.” We have not hesitated 
to quote Wigglesworth as representative of Puritanism. Moses 
Coit Tyler, in his “History of American Literature,” speaks of 
him as “a poet who so perfectly uttered in verse the religious faith 
and emotion of the Puritan of New England, that, for more than 
a hundred years, his writings had universal diffusion there.” 
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praeter amare deum,”— “all things pass save love for the 
Lord,” a sentiment in which we will join the stern Puri- 
tan, but not on the platform of which we just have had a 
few significant planks. Our sympathy is with the in- 
fants. 

And this Puritan Wigglesworth is the contemporary of 
our own Paul Gerhardt; and this monstrosity of Puritan 
hymnody is the contemporaneous Puritan counterpart of 
our Lutheran “Now thank we all our God,” “Wake, arise, 
the voice is calling,” “Commit thy ways confiding.” It is 
readily seen who bore to America the treasures of the 
Reformation in their fullness, Puritan or Palatine. 

Now the Twentieth Century has moved far in its orbit. 
America is launching out upon uncharted seas. The 
god of gold and the god of power, strangers to Puritan 
and Palatine, are laying siege to the nation’s heart. 
Whose faith, if followed by America, will save from dis- 
aster, that of the descendants of the Puritans or that of 
the sons of the Palatines? The Puritan has given his 
blood to many of those who represent to-day the wealth 
and the political power of the nation. The Palatine, 
probably more numerous if we use that term as repre- 
sentative of the tens of thousands of Lutheran Germans 
who peopled Pennsylvania to the time of the Revolution- 
ary War, have infused their blood into a people even more 
numerous, though they belong to the American yeomanry 
rather than to the aristocracy. The historian, the poet, 
and the romancer have represented the Puritan as the 
main contributor to all that makes for strength and moral 
worth in the nation. The Palatine and the Salzburger, 
on the other hand, have received scant recognition. 
“What good can come out of Nazareth?” The Palatine 
has spread over the Empire and the Keystone States, 
strengthening the yeomanry of that region, and giving it 
wholesome blood no less loyal because it came from the 
Rhine instead of from the Severn and the Dee. From 
their original habitat, the Palatines, our original Penn- 
sylvania Germans, have swarmed down into the valleys 
of the Appalachians, and have joined hands with the off- 
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spring of the Salzburgers in the South. Far to the West 
they have moved, and mingled with those of later arrival, 
the Germans, the Danes, the Swedes, and the Norwegians, 
all heirs to the same heritage of faith. While the Pala- 
tines may have largely forgotten their native speech, 
they have remembered their native faith. 

What relation does the Palatine bear to the nation? 
Shall, at the third centennial of the arrival of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, in 1920, the Palatine be accounted as a mere 
graft upon the Puritan stock, destined to lose his identity 
by his social and political fusion with it? No, the Luth- 
eran Palatine has been a nation builder as well, if not as 
conspicuously, as the Puritan. It was he who, during the 
French and Indian War, held the passes of the Appa- 
lachian Mountains in Pennsylvania against the savage, 
protecting with loyalty and valor the flank of the English 
and Colonial armies. With the descendant of the Puritan 
he suffered at Valley Forge and conquered at Yorktown, 
and there is no Southern battlefield on which Lutheran 
blood has not been shed. Kipling sings of the right of 
the English to the sea: 


“We have fed our sea for a thousand years 
And she calls us, still unfed, 

Though there’s never a wave of all her waves 
But marks our English dead: 

We have strawed our best to the weed’s unrest, 
To the shark and the sheering gull, 

If blood be the price of admirality, 
Lord God, we have paid it in full.” 


And if blood be the price of citizenship, and the con- 
tribution of industrious, loyal, healthy stock its best ex- 
ercise, then that price has been paid, and that contribu- 
tion has been made by us Lutherans of America. The 
Lutheran is not a newcomer to the hospitality of the 
Stars and Stripes: with the Puritans of New England, 
with the Huguenots of the Carolinas, with the cavaliers of 
Virginia, with the Scotch-Irish of the Shenandoah Valley, 
the Lutherans of the South and the Middle States unfurl- 
ed the nation’s flag in the battle thunder in which it was 
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born; and the red of its stripes is in part the blood of 
Lutherans who have helped to found, and have ever con- 
tinued to build, America. 

But the opportunities of service our country has given 
us in the past pale into insignificance with that required 
in the present. Puritanism, much lauded as the most po- 
tent moral and spiritual influence in our history, has 
largely spent its spiritual force, losing its Evangelical 
faith, whereas the faith of the descendants of the Pala- 
tine is the same true, heroic, world-conquering faith that 
quickened the Weisers and the Muhlenbergs for service 
patriotic and divine, and sustained the fathers in their 
servitude in the pine forests of the Hudson. All is not 
well with the spiritual life of the nation. Material sci- 
ence dominates the issues of the day. Life, in the secu- 
lar schools of learning, is represented as a play of ma- 
terial and mechanical forces; it has largely ceased to be a 
quest of the spiritual. There is much superficial infor- 
mation, relating to the constituents and forces of matter, 
but where steam and electricity and chemistry are made 
to perform the miracles of science, men are often 
strangers to the miracle and mystery of regeneration. 
Where men are cock-sure of evolution as the key to the 
riddle of the universe, they are emptiest of inner cer- 
tainty. With a materialistic science and the idolatry of 
gold and pleasure fitting minds and souls, there is need 
to ask whether the heritage of the Reformation, which is 
the very blossom of time and the promise of eternity, is 
not imperiled in America. 

Can Puritanism, as at present we find it, save the day? 
Also we Lutherans acknowledge the worth of the old 
Puritans and own our indebtedness to them. The godli- 
ness and courage and devotion to principle, exhibited by 
the first emigrants to New England, the Pilgrim Fathers, 
with Bradford and Brewster at their head, can hardly be 
overestimated, whatever we may think of the later hunt- 
ers of Quakers and witches in Massachusetts and their 
poetry. But not even a Bradford and a Brewster lived 
closer to God than the Saints of Salzburg that served God 
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in the forests along the Savannah. The language which 
the Puritans and Cavaliers gave to America we have 
adopted as our own, to give to our country through it the 
wealth of Reformation truth, Our congregational de- 
mocracy we have gotten from the Puritans, and we know 
a good thing when we see it. With the descendant of the 
Puritans we stand committed to the best conventions of 
American life; and with him we will stand shoulder to 
shoulder in smiting that social curse, the saloon. Whereas, 
in the exercise of Lutheran sobriety, we will not impeach 
the beneficent guest at the wedding of Cana by denounc- 
ing wine as a creature of the devil, we will abstain from 
it, to strengthen the cause of temperance. We honor the 
Puritans of Massachusetts for founding the public school 
system of America, which, under God, has become the 
highest factor in wielding into homogeneity the diverse 
racial elements that have followed in the wake of Brad- 
ford and Winthrop. Thanking the Puritan for having 
taught by his abhorrent example that intolerance of dis- 
senters is a sin, we should let him teach us intolerance 
of error, too, had not better teachers—our own peerless 
Luther, our Chemnitzes and Gerhards and a hundred 
others, above all, the history of our Church—taught us 
that when Lutheranism becomes tolerant of error as such, 
it spurns its own distinctive ideals and surrenders much 
of its power. Whatever is good in Puritanism, we Lu- 
therans possess to an even higher degree in our own his- 
tory and Confessions; what is evil in it has eventuated in 
the utter inability of the Puritans of to-day to meet the 
spiritual needs of America. For one thing we dare af- 
firm without hesitation: While the Puritan of the 
Seventeenth Century has brought across the waters the 
faith of the Reformation in a perverted Calvinistic form, 
his descendant of to-day is about to jettison it altogether. 
Our Washington Gladdens and our Lyman Abbotts prove 
that the Puritans of to-day have ceased to recognize in 
the Bible the inerrant Voice. The descendants of the old 
Separatists are largely a unit in their repudiation of 
Scripture as the Word of God and of the cardinal doc- 
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trines of the Gospel—the Virgin Birth, the Resurrection, 

Justification by Faith alone, and the authority of Scrip- 

ture. Enthusiastic interest in the purification of poli- 

tics, in the quickening of the social conscience, are there; 

but, with faith in the divine Word, with allegiance to the 

divine-human Christ gone, all these are dead works, 
“the lifeless beauty of the dead, 

Laid out in state and decorated with the silent pomp 

of death.” 

The outliving by Puritanism of its erstwhile Evan- 
gelical faith—that is the challenge to the descendant or 
spiritual congener of Salzburger and Palatine, who still 
is living his. Christ has not changed; and that the Lu- 
theran of to-day, doing business behind his desk or 
counter, or drawing furrows athwart the hillside, or 
bending over her babe in the cradle, has grown in the ap- 
preciation of the historic, storm-tried faith of the Refor- 
mation, is proof that the Lutheran Church has the power 
to rise to the occasion. The eternal verities of Luther- 
anism are Columbia’s need and Columbia’s hope. May 
the Lutherans of America, in steady percolations of 
power, in unceasing radiations of light, in fruitful har- 
vests of spiritual life, in far-shining flashes of Pentecostal 
fire, supply that need and fulfill that hope,—no less true 
to the Stars and Stripes because, for our highest inspira- 
tion to faith and duty, we hearken, not to Plymouth, nor 
to Salem, still less to Geneva, but to Wittenberg. 

Columbus, Ohio. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC FORCES OF GER- 
MANY. 


BY WILLIAM CLINTON HEFFNER, A.M., PH.D. (U. OF PA.) 


The social unit of the Germanic race was the Marck 
Genossenschaft—Mark Organization—or primitive vil- 
lage community. Practically speaking it was a little re- 
public, but actually it was not, because it was overlaid by 
a territorial domination imposed, either by direct con- 
quest, or else accepted voluntarily for the protection in- 
dispensable in that rude age. In this territorial domina- 
tion we find the kernel that governed ali German society, 
the relation which every individual, whether high or low, 
rich or poor, sustained to land. The slogan of mediaeval 
polity was, “no land without a lord’; which the bour- 
geois, or commercial class opposed with, “money has, or 
knows no master.” The conflict between the two is the 
source of the social history of the Middle Ages. 

At the bottom of the social pyramid was the peasant 
grouped under three divisions according to the relation 
he sustained to the lord’s territorial domain of which he 
was an integral part. Next came the knighthood, or 
knightly class, the inferior nobility and the Ehrbarkeit 
of the less important towns. The last two held their land 
direct from the lord while the former constituted a mili- 
tary caste in the service of the lord. Above this were 
the free towns and cities that held directly from the em- 
peror. They were governed by three councils: the Up- 
per, composed chiefly of the Ehrbarkeit; the Common, 
composed of the masters of the different guilds and the 
General, composed of the free citizens. Then came the 
nobles and princes who ruled the princely domains grant- 
ed them, either by the emperor, or the head of the Church. 
The apex of the pyramid was contended for by the empe- 
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ror of the “Holy Roman Empire” and the Prince of 
Christendom. 

The organization of this social pyramid at the time of 
the Reformation was feudal throughout but had run to 
seed. Abundant evidences of far-reaching changes ex- 
isted everywhere. The mind of the age had outgrown 
the old doctrines at least in spirit, if not, in form and 
content. While theology still reigned supreme in the 
world of research and scholarship, this supremacy was 
disputed by classical literature and natural philosophy. 
The idea of salvation by the faith of the individual was 
latent in the minds of many as well as its corollary, to at- 
tain salvation, membership in a specific form of church 
organization is not a necessity; both were waiting for a 
master mind to give them form and content. While gov- 
ernment was becoming more centralized Roman civil law 
was displacing the tribal customary laws. The new theo- 
ries of nature systematized and reduced to form and rule 
the old superstitions, but through them the new physical 
sciences based on observation and experiment were peep- 
ing. Alchemy and astrology were the physical sciences 
in which Copernicus and Tycho Brahe were born and edu- 
cated but which were no longer able to satisfy the ex- 
panding mind. The quest for the means of transmuting 
the baser metals into gold; for the elixir vitae that would 
cure all diseases and restore man to perennial youth and 
the philosopher’s stone which contained not only the first 
two but also the quintessence of all metals and the plan- 
etary influences to which the metals correspond together 
with the control of all the forces and destinies of man, 
were waning before modern discovery and travel. The 
extended use of fire arms; the rapid increase of printing 
and the spread of the new learning by the itinerant Greek 
teachers ; the increased travel and discovery of new lands 
in the hitherto unknown parts of the world; the sweeping 
economic and commercial changes that resulted in the rise 
of capitalism, commercial syndicates and city trading 
confederations known as ‘“Hansas” or “Hanseatic 
Leagues”; the development of the powerful craft and 
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trade guilds—all of which summed up under the title of 
The Advancing Tide of Social Progress—indicated the 
early downfall of the old mediaeval civilization with its 
decayed knights, lavish princes and capitalists, turbulent 
townsmen, bold defiant rebellious peasants, assertive and 
aggressive craft and trade guildsmen, licentious monks 
and friars and mendicant scholars. A leader of daring 
and unflinching courage, gigantic intellect, commanding 
personality and indomitable will was awaited. 

A somewhat detailed study of the conditions of the dif- 
ferent classes that constituted German society is neces- 
sary in order to grasp the real significance and meaning 
of the great upheval. At the bottom of the pyramid, as 
we said, were the peasants. They were the most numer- 
ous group, and were divided into three sub-classes. First, 
there was the Leibeigner or serf who was practically a 
slave—the bearer of unlimited burdens and the cultivator 
of his lord’s domain. Whenever a change of ownership 
occurred he passed with the land to the new owner. Sec- 
ond, there was the Hériger or villein whose services were 
limited to a few days of each week or a certin portion of 
each year. And last, came the Frier or free peasant who 
discharged his obligation to the lord by the payment of a 
quit rent either in kind or money for his holdings. 

The peasant’s characteristic garb was a coat and a hat 
of brown and the high laced shoe—the “Bundschuh ”— 
which was emblazoned on the banners used in the upris- 
ings. They were not down-trodden and half starved as 
is so frequently claimed, but proud, robust and bold and 
ever ready to take up arms in defense of the advantages 
and priviliges won with the deprivation of which they 
were continually menaced by the numerous forged church 
and state documents. Not only were they bold and de- 
fiant but also quite well-to-do and enjoying considerable 
luxuries. Wimpeling writes, “The peasants in our dis- 
trict and in many parts of Germany have become through 
their riches stiff-necked and ease loving. I know peas- 
ants who at the weddings of their sons and daughters, or 
at the baptisms of their children make so much display 
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that a house and field might be bought therewith and a 
small vineyard to boot. Through their riches they are 
oftimes spendthrifts in food and vestments and they 
drink wines of price.” In 1478 an Austrian chronicler 
writes, “They wear better garments and drink better 
wines than the lords.” Heinrich Miiller of Suabia in 
1550, nearly two generations later, writes thus, “In the 
memory of my father who was a peasant man, the peasant 
did eat much better than now. Meat and food was there 
every day and at fairs and other junketings the tables did 
wellnigh break with what they bore. Then drank they 
wine as it were water; then did a man fill his belly and 
carry away withal as much as he could; then was wealth 
and plenty; otherwise is it now. A costly and bad time 
has arisen since many a year, and the food and drink of 
the best peasant is much worse than of yore—that of the 
day laborer and the serving man.” 

Wages were usually reckoned in what they would buy. 
In 1525 a day laborer received nine groschen and keep, or 
sixteen groschen without keep. In Suabia he received 
eighteen pfennig. Beyruth paid the same. In Augs- 
burg a day’s wages equalled six pounds of the best meat, 
or one pound of meat, seven eggs, a peck of peas, bread 
as needed with enough left over for lodging, clothing and 
minor expenses. At Aix-la-Chapelle a week’s wages 
would buy a lamb, seven sheep and eight pigs. A day’s 
earnings would purchase two geese. In Klostern-Auberg 
from 1485 to 1509 the wages of a day laborer were ten 
farthings and his board. A pair of shoes could then be 
purchased for three groschen, a sheep for four groschen 
while a hen cost a half a groschen, and firewood by the 
load, five groschen. Rye cost from six to seven groschen 
per bushel. When board constituted a part of the wages 
of a laborer, stringent rules governed the furnishing 
thereof. A Bavarian regulation prescribes the follow- 
ing: breakfast, soup and vegetables; dinner, soup and 
vegetables, a bowl of broth, or a plate of salted or pickled 
meat; supper, soup and meat, carrots and preserved meat. 
In Saxony two meals had to consist of four courses each. 
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On feast days they received roasted meat and were al- 
lowed to take with them in addition, “a great loaf of bread 
and so much of flesh as two at one meal may eat.” In 
order to check the excessive eating and drinking and the 
development of expensive habits, rigid sumptuary laws 
were enacted in some of the states of the empire of which 
those of the Reichstag of Lidau may be a sufficient cita- 
tion. No one, “shall neither make nor wear cloth that 
costs more than half a gulden the ell; neither shall they 
wear gold, pearls, velvet, silk, nor embroidered clothes, 
nor shall they permit their wives and children to wear 
such.” 

These citations prove that the peasants as a class were 
prosperous, well-fed and clothed and enjoyed considerable 
luxuries. The purchasing value of their day’s labor ex- 
ceeded considerably that of our own day. Many of them 
enjoyed also the facilities of the church schools and pos- 
sessed a fair education. A peasantry down-trodden and 
reduced to the lowest level is devoid of a spirit that is 
ready to defend its acquired rights and privileges. The 
execution of a reform requires a peasantry that is pros- 
perous, bold, defiant and tenacious of its acquisitions and 
ready to defend them. That the peasantry of Luther’s 
day was not that of the day of Huss is proven by its ac- 
tion when the squeezing process began. 

Every society possessing the elements of endurance 
must have its solid substantial middle class. Knighthood 
was the stabilizer of mediaeval! society and constituted its 
middle class. It furnished the body of armed retainers 
for the lords and princes, the elements out of which they 
constructed their standing armies. A knight’s occupa- 
tion was war, the tournament and society. Entrance to 
the order required a long period of training attended with 
considerable expense, conditions which prevented many 
from acquiring membership. In the order was embodied 
the highest ideals of manhood, honor and chivalry. As 
retainers they followed their lord whenever and wherever 
he engaged in warfare. As a class they despised and 
hated intensely the citizens of the free cities, the artisans 
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and the rich bourgeois because they had no territorial 
family name and engaged in pursuits devoid of honor. 
So long as every lord possessed the right of private war- 
fare, neither life, nor property in Germany was safe. 
Guerilla warfare was the normal condition of the country. 
In 1495 the right of waging private warfare was sup- 
pressed and henceforth only the major lords dared defy 
the edict. Thousands of knights were deprived of their 
occupation. Unwilling to engage in any other they in- 
augurated a period of wholesale robbery and plunder, 
justifying it on the ground that it was necessary for the 
maintenance of their social position. Towns and peas- 
ants rose in rebellion to curb their lawlessness and re- 
store order. Conflicts occurred continually and Ger- 
many was in a state of chaos and anarchy. 

Gunpowder was the best civilizer of Germany as well 
as the special high constable that the emergency demand- 
ed. With the organization of the landsknechte—merce- 
nary soldiers—into battalions of infantry and artillery 
equipped with the latest types of rifle and cannon 
knightly warfare waged as a chivalric pastime and for 
plunder soon lost its attractiveness. When panoplied 
armor and castle walls crumbled and lost their protective 
power before rifle bullets and cannon balls knighthood 
rapidly disintegrated. The last flower of the Grand 
Knights of Germany was Franz von Sickingen who with 
Ulric von Hutten were the firebrands in the side of Lu- 
ther. Von Sickingen was convinced in his own mind that 
knighthood had a future and offered his services together 
with those of his knightly retainers to Luther in the in- 
terest of the Reformation. It was he who stood off from 
Worms with his knights in martial array when Luther 
was before the Diet ready to storm it if necessary. Some 
historians claim and with some plausibility too, that his 
menacing attitude deterred Charles V from surrendering 
Luther to be burned as a heretic. After the Diet had ad- 
journed and Luther was safe in the Wartburg the strong 
leash was removed and von Sickingen resolved to try con- 
clusions with the Archbishop of Treves who refused to 
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repay five thousand Rhenish gilders which had been paid 
him for ransoming a prisoner. The artillery fire of the 
archbishop’s legions quickly destroyed the landstuhl, 
von Sickingen’s famous castle, in the ruins of 
which von Sickingen died in the hands of his captors. 
His death was not the tragic death of a hero, nor the de- 
struction of a party or faction but the end of an epoch, of 
a state of society, because henceforth knighthood as a 
force or factor in the polity and the society of Europe 
was known no more. With its passing there passed also 
the stable middle class of mediaeval society. 

The upper social strata included the princes, lay and 
clerical, and the free cities or towns. The former held 
their lands direct, either from the emperor, or the Church 
and were their immediate supports. All of them enjoyed 
semi-independent executive, legislative and judicial pow- 
ers. In many things their decisions were ultimate. 
Practically all of them wielded despotic powers in emer- 
gencies, if not regularly. All were plotting most of the 
time and some all the time to throw off the powers of 
emperor and pope and attain the coveted position of in- 
dependent sovereign princes. 

The free cities were little republics under a burgomas- 
ter and the Ehrbarkeit which with the patricians met in 
the Rath. They sprung up around the lord’s castle and 
the industrial and trading centers. As a general rule 
they controlled also the peasantry in the immediate ad- 
joining country. 

The emperor who was the capstone of the pyramid was 
an elective personality. The Electoral College was com- 
posed of three archbishops, three electoral princes and a 
minor king. Its most memorable historical action was 
the election of Charles V in 1519 as emperor of the well- 
nigh defunct “Holy Roman Empire.” 

No society or government can endure which is minus a 
strong, stable and vigorous middle class. In mediaeval- 
ism knighthood occupied this place. With its fall society 
and government was left seemingly without its necessary 
adjunct. All social classes develop gradually and conse- 
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quently for decades a new class was preparing to assume 
knighthood’s function as a stabilizer when it passed with 
the death of von Sickingen. This new force was the 
rapidly growing artisan and trading group which ulti- 
mately became the wedge that split North Germany from 
the papal power. 

The opening up of the Orient was the initial move in 
the expansion of the mind of Europe to a world view of 
men and things. In the wake of the crusader followed 
the enterprising trader. While the crusaders were con- 
quering Palestine for the Church they were conquering 
eastern trade, developing trade routes and founding com- 
mercial cities on the Mediterranean littorals and in the in- 
terior of the continent for the distribution of the pro- 
ducts of the Oriental World. The daring and energetic 
men of North Europe established the Hansas on the Baltic 
and North Seas and sent their vessels to Portugal and 
Spain and via the Strait of Gibraltar and the Mediter- 
ranean Sea to the commercial ports of Western Asia to 
bring back Asiatic and South Sea commodities. These 
activities produced three new social and economic forces, 
commercial capitalism, commercial syndicates and 
trade guilds; the progenitors of our modern trusts, 
combinations and industrial organizations. The most 
famous of them were the Hanseatic League and the East 
and West India Companies of the countries of Western 
Europe. 

A fundamental tenet of commerce is that in the process 
of exchange in the long run one commodity must pay for 
another. To balance the trade with the Orient commer- 
cial capitalism had to procure a medium of exchange, 
either direct or circuitous. The solution to this problem 
was the organization of Germany industrially. This led 
to the development of industrial capitalism and craft 
guilds. The members of these groups combined with 
those in transportation and exchange produced the new 
stable middle class which occupies the position in modern 
civilization that knighthood did in mediaeval. It is 
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founded upon the motto, “Money has and knows no mas- 
ter.” 

At the bottom of Sixteenth Century commerce and in- 
dustry was the guild. The two main divisions were trade 
and craft. The latter had a subdivision under the name 
of the “Journeymen Guilds.” The “Beggars’ Guild” was 
really an adjunct to all of the others. To it belonged not 
only those who followed that vocation but also the migya- 
tory university students and teachers. It performed all 
those functions which are now performed by the tele- 
phone, telegraph, cable and press. 

Everyone engaged in trade and industrial enterprises 
owed first allegiance to his guild. Outside of guild or- 
ganization no one was allowed to engage in or conduct 
any business. While they were the progenitors of our 
modern labor and selling organizations yet in their opera- 
tion they were far more powerful, imperialistic, exclu- 
sive and tyrannical. Hostility among journeymen, craft 
and trade guilds was as keen and irreconcilable as is that 
to-day between labor and capital. All rights belonged to 
the guild and to the individual only as a member of the 
guild. The unalterable and inexorable law was, no labor 
nor trade rights outside of guild organization. 

In a guild there were no contractors nor supernumer- 

Kach had its master appointed by the town orga- 

ization who worked with the apprentices and the jour- 
neymen. All raw material was purchased by the guild 
organization and distributed among the masters. Secret 
processes and advantages belonged not to any individual 
but to the guild asa body. Each guild had its guild house 
where all its solemn functions and social gatherings were 
held. Each had its ecclesiastical stamp and patron saint. 
The qualifications for membership specified that an appli- 
cant must be honest with a reputation vouched for by 
good authority, or by document, pious and born of pious 
parents in lawful wedlock. Idleness, staying out late at 
night, drinking and debauchery were strictly forbidden. 
Anyone guilty of dishonor was expelled. The organiza- 
tions were also mutual aid societies for securing employ- 
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ment for members, caring for the sick, the impoverished, 
the widows and the orphans and the establishing of hos- 
pitals. Hours of labor and wages were regulated on the 
principle of equity and fraternity; also the number of 
apprentices and journeymen. No one was allowed to 
work them at night nor on Sundays and holy days. Se- 
vere penalties were inflicted on those masters who vio- 
lated guild enactments. 

All work was required to be of standard grade. What 
was below was destroyed. Augsburg not only provided 
for six different grades of bread but also that they had to 
be baked in different ovens. There were inspectors of 
bread, flour, flesh, fish, wine and beer. Laws against 
adulteration were severer than any other. Sellers of bad 
provisions or underweight were punished either by fines, 
expulsion, or loss of trade rights. For instance, a baker 
who falsified the composition of his bread was shut up in 
a basket fastened to a long pole and let down to the bot- 
tom of a pool of dirty water. In 1546 two grocers and a 
female assistant were burned alive at Nurnberg for 
adulterating saffron and other spices. In 1492 a similar 
offense was punished in a similar way at Augsburg. 

Strikes were not uncommon. They were usually 
waged between the guilds and the municipalities. The 
most famous were the bakers’ strike at Colmar in Alsace 
which lasted ten years and that between the masters and 
the companions at Nurnberg in 1475. 

Wages in the craft guilds were proportionately of the 
same high character as those of the peasants. In many 
instances they represented even a larger purchasing 
power. In South Germany masons and carpenters re- 
ceived sixteen to twenty denarii and maintenance. Beef 
was then selling at two denarii a pound. In Saxony they 
received two groschen and four pfennigs a day plus cer- 
tain gratuities as to maintenance and comforts. Conse- 
quently the ease of their life as well as their wealth far 
exceeded that of the peasants. When strikes occurred 
they were against town or guild regulations not for 
higher wages. 
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Trade guilds differed materially from craft guilds in 
organization and purpose. While they likewise had 
moral and religious communal rights their life was mo- 
nastic instead of domestic. Their object was to secure 
privileges and advantages and develop trade monopolies. 
They were known as “Hansas” and had recognition privi- 
leges at home and abroad. Their center was the guild 
hall where an alderman and the members of the council 
drew up the constitution. It usually stood in the center 
of the enclosure, the whole being known as der stahlhof, 
—steelyard. The United Hansa had an extensive and 
powerful jurisdiction over local Hansas and enforced the 
most stringent regulations. The local Hansa at Bergen, 
Norway, for instance, had twenty-one units of fifteen 
families each of masters, journeymen and apprentices. 
Over each family was a “Husband” who discharged his 
duties by the exercise of despotic powers. To become a 
member an apprentice had to live in Bergen ten years 
after which he was initiated by ducking in icy waters, re- 
ceiving severe flagellations and performing menial servi- 
ces. Women were not eligible and no woman was ever 
allowed to cross the threshold. No one could become a 
foreman, master, or alderman except by passing through 
all the grades. All of the Hansas were rich and influen- 
tial and frequently formed amalgamations for enhancing 
their wealth and influence as did Lynn, Boston, York, 
Bristol, Ipswich, Norwich, Yarmouth, and Hull with Lon- 
don. 

The members of the trade guilds were much richer than 
the peasants, or the members of the craft guilds and be- 
came objects of envy and hatred to prince and prelate. 
Repressive laws were enacted by Church and State to 
prevent further amalgamations and combinations of capi- 
tal and capital goods by the wealthy bourgeois and Han- 
sas. As an example of this permit us to cite a decision 
by the Reichstag at Nurnberg in 1522-1523, sitting as a 
court of justice. The decision embraced three points. 
First, are monopolies hurtful to the Holy Empire and, 
therefore, to be destroyed? Second, are all companies 
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and combinations bad? Third, by what means shall the 
bad be eliminated? The decision of the court affirmed 
the following: First, monopolies are hurtful because 
they carry out of the country wares needed, especially 
gold and silver, and lessen trading and consuming. Sec- 
ond, those dealing with foreigners suck out German life 
and should be destroyed; others should be regulated mod- 
erately. Third, the following regulations were set forth 
for the exempted class: capital of any business be re- 
stricted to from 20,000 to 50,000 gulden: sworn state- 
ments required: stock not to be enhanced by gain: gain 
must be divided every two years and the State notified: 
no money to be loaned with usury: no sort or class of 
ware to be brought under the control of one man: amal- 
gamation of companies forbidden under penalty of loss 
of goods: purchases at one time not to exceed 100 ewt. of 
pepper, 100 cwt. of ginger and of other spices, 50 cwt. 
and only four purchases allowed to the trade: employ- 
ment of dummy companies for purchasing forbidden un- 
der penalty of return of goods to the seller with restitu- 
tion of half the price; the other half to go to the State: 
price maintenance not binding on a buyer who may resell 
at a lower rate, if he chooses: foreign companies subject 
to same penalties as domestic: owing to sea dangers Han- 
sas are forbidden to make trading voyages to Spain and 
Portugal and trade with those countries be interdicted 
until they are willing to send their ships to Antwerp, 
Dantzic and other Hansa towns in order to break Lisbon’s 
monopoly of the spice trade: speculators and middlemen 
forbidden to sell at higher than determined price, viola- 
tions thereof to be punished by confiscation of goods, one- 
half to the empire and the other half to the local com- 
munity. 

Trade in Europe at this time was dominated by three 
great capitalistic houses: The Fuggers of Augsburg in 
South Germany and the Hochstetters and Welsners in 
North Germany. The former was the financier of 
Charles V to whose election it contributed 300,000 ducats 
and later 170,000 for his Italian Wars. In 1505 the Fug- 
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gers amalgamated their wealth with that of the Hochstet- 
ters and Welsners forming an aggregation greater and 
more powerful in that day than any of to-day. If the 
Rothschilds, the Rockefellers and Vanderbilts amalga- 
mated their acquisitions the combination might be con- 
sidered proportionate to that of Fugger, Hochstetter and 
Welsner of the Sixteenth Century. 

Summarizing the factors of our discussion thus far we 
find that German society at the dawn of the Reformation 
consisted of a large body of thrifty peasants, conscious of 
their power, bold and defiant; a small group of knights 
whose organization disappeared with the death of von 
Sickingen; a vigorous body of turbulent townsmen; a 
multitude of powerful trade and craft guilds entrenched 
behind a Gibraltar of wealth and position; a group of li- 
centious, indolent and profligate monks and friars; a 
horde of beggars, mendicant scholars and hireling sol- 
diers; two divisions of noble rank, princes and prelates 
and an emperor and a pope vying for supremacy. Po- 
litically Roman Civil law had displaced tribal customs, 
and royal and ecclesiastical courts those of the mark. 
England and France had developed fairly centralized 
governments. In Germany centralization did not go be- 
yond the prince. Ecclesiastical power centered in the 
“pope. The opening up of the great trade routes to the 
Orient and the Occident, the development of industry and 
trade in Europe, the new methods in agriculture, science 
and art, the amassing of huge fortunes in the distribu- 
tion of the product of industry, developed a new life, a 
new mind, a new philosophy of life that was rending 
asunder the old dry shells and husks of mediaevalism. A 
new world mind was created for the solution of a new 
world problem. 

These new economic conditions resulted in an enormous 
increase in prices, a marked advance in human wants, an 
enlarged consumption and a display of unprecedented os- 
tentation and extravagance. In this the bourgeois 
greatly exceeded prince and prelate and artisan and peas- 
ant the lesser clergy and nobility. It was a common oc- 
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currence to squander a small fortune at the meeting of a 
single Reichstag. At the meeting of a Reichstag at 
Augsburg the Fuggers entertained the Emperor, Charles 
V at their palatial residence, the Weinmarkt, and in com- 
memoration of the event, burned his overdue acceptances 
on a large fire of cinnamon, then the most costly of spices. 
Knight, prince, prelate, emperor, pope, all paled into in- 
significance before the merchant and industrial princes 
and prosperous artisans and peasants. The spirit of 
luxury penetrated every ecclesiastical and princely court 
while debauchery followed in its wake. In order to keep 
pace with the display of wealth and the luxurious stand- 
ard of living set by the middle group, prince, prelate, em- 
peror and pope resolved to apply the squeezing process. 
Before the rich bourgeois they were helpless but the 
thrifty and prosperous artisan and peasant offered an al- 
luring and tempting field for operations on a vast scale. 
Larger and ever larger sums were demanded of them to 
be paid to the local Church which in turn transmitted 
them to bishopric and archbishopric and by these to those 
from whom they held their rights, privileges and preroga- 
tives. To these exactions were added the enormous ex- 
penses in the changing of bishoprics and journeys to 
Rome. By these means mortgaged lands and castles 
were to be redeemed, political intrigue carried on, ef- 
fete worn-out mediaeval institutions maintained and 
ostentation and extravagance rehabilitated irrespective 
of how severely industrial and commercial Germany 
would suffer. It was a case of Ajax defying the light- 
ning. 

By 1517 all the methods employed, either to check the 
progress of artisan and peasant, of industry and com- 
merce, or to supply the funds needed by prince and pre- 
late, had failed. A last desperate means of taxation was 
then resorted to in order to subvert the social and eco- 
nomic progress of North Germany and maintain a de- 
cayed and tottering mediaevalism that was falling to 
pieces by the sheerress of its own weight. The instru- 
ment employed was the indulgence in its worst form. 
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The peasant was proud, robust and defiant. The artisan 
was thrifty, prosperous and well intrenched behind his 
guild organization. Both were ready to defend what 
they had acquired and won and were looking for a leader 
of indomitable will, unflinching courage, magnetic per- 
sonality and gigantic intellect. In the night of October 
31, 1517, this leader emerged quietly from the precincts 
of his professorial domicile at the University of Witten- 
berg carrying a hammer, a few nails and a piece of parch- 
ment. He wended his way through the streets of the 
city to the Old Castle Church and nailed on its door the 
Magna Charta of a new Germany, a new Europe and a 
new world. The event marked the death of mediaeval- 
ism and the birth of the new modern civilization. 

Fundamentally the Reformation was a progressive 
social and economic movement of tremendous propor- 
tions, against which the reactionary forces in both 
Church and State hurled themselves with every manner 
of unscrupulousness. The new industrial and commer- 
cial life, however, had created a new social consciousness 
which was the wall of adamant that blocked their way 
and demanded a new reformed church life, spiritually as 
well as institutionally. It is true, as we shall show 
in a subsequent discussion, that this social conscious- 
ness was revolutionary in character until the suppres- 
sion of the peasants’ rebellion in 1525-1526 with which 
expired every immediate possibility for social and eco- 
nomic betterment in Central and South Germany. The 
suppression of the revolt also changed the character of 
the Reformation. Henceforth it became more distinctly 
and exclusively a religious revolt. This fact coupled 
with the fact that the leader came from the ranks of the 
ecclesiastics is the reason why the ecclesiastical has al- 
ways overshadowed the social and the economic. If, 
however, the social and the economic had not created a 
new North Germany, Luther would have followed the 
footsteps of Huss. 

In 1850 when the great Omnibus Bill was debated in 
Congress the country was quaking in its very founda- 
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tions. The great triumvirate of American orators, Clay 
Calhoun and Webster for days poured forth a flood of 
oratory that rivalled that of a Demosthenes. When they 
sank exhausted into their seats a senator arose, greatly 
their inferior in experience and reputation, who repre- 
sented the new spirit of the new North. Were it not for 
two passages in his speech it would have sunk unsung and 
forgotten into that limbo of congressional speeches, the 
Congressional Globe Appendix. The two passages ex- 
pressed the spirit of the new commercial and industrial 
life of the North and ever since have moulded the history 
of the country. Turning toward the men who repre- 
sented an effete and outgrown institution which they 
strove to maintain at all hazards, he thundered with all 
the eloquence at his command, “Gentlemen, there is a 
higher law,” than that of princes, potentates and nations 
before which we must bow. Following this with a few 
preparatory statements he hurled the second into their 
midst like a thunderbolt from a clear sky, “Gentlemen, 
you cannot roll back the tide of social progress.” 

When pope and emperor, prince and prelate, in the 
Sixteenth Century attempted to “‘roll back the tide of so- 
cial progress,” their efforts were crushed by the social and 
economic Gibraltar of North Germany. The slogan of 
the Reformation, “The Just shall live by Faith,” formu- 
lated and given expression by Luther, while embodying a 
potent theological content and meaning, has underlying 
it also the slogan of the new North of 1850, formulated 
and given expression, content and meaning by William 
H. Seward. “The just shall live by faith,” and, “You 
cannot roll back the tide of social progress,” are co-ordi- 
nate expressions of the same eternal truth, human de- 
velopment moves forward, never backward... Progres- 
sion not regression. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
MINISTERS AS PREACHERS OF THE WORD. 
BY REV. J. C. JACOBY, D.D. 


God has purposed to save the world by the preaching 
and teaching of the Word. From the beginning of hu- 
man experience man’s knowledge of God, and his growth 
in the divine life have come by the preaching and teach- 
ing process. But as we propose at this time to consider 
ministers of the Gospel as teachers of the Word we would 
not minimize the preaching of the Word as such by giving 
special emphasis to the teaching of it. But the careful 
student has observed that in every period of ecclesiastical 
history the work of God’s people has prospered in propor- 
tion to the prominence given to the teaching of His Word, 
or, on the other hand has waned when the Word, with its 
proper exposition, has been relegated to the vaults. All 
students of history are familiar with the fact that those 
geriods known as “The Dark Ages’ are the periods in 
which the Bible was an unknown Book. They were times 
when the ministry failed to exercise its capacity as a 
teaching force. And wherever the Word of God has 
been taught in its purity spiritual darkness has vanished 
as the darkness before the morning sun, and the power of 
sin and the pall of unbelief have been dispersed by the 
presence of God as the darkest clouds before the noonday 
sun. In short history is continually repeating itself. 
And from it we learn that the index to the character and 
progress of every epoch in the history of the past has been 
in keeping with the manner and extent of the teaching of 
the Word of God. With the Jews, at the advent of 
Christ, the instruction was of a perfunctory sort by the 
Scribes and doctors of the Law, exclusively from the 
“Law and the Prophets,” and hence a church and people 
with little if any spiritual vitality—a veritable “Valley 
of dry bones” as so graphically described by the prophet 
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Ezekiel, (37:—). Not indeed because of its instruc- 
tion from “The Law and the Prophets” as such; nor yet 
because it was from the lips of the Scribes and Doctors 
of the Law, but because of the manner of the presentation 
of the truth. Or better because of the failure to present 
the vital truths of the Word. By an excessive theorizing 
and philosophizing about the Law and the prophets the 
weightier matters were overlooked and ignored, and their 
teachers became as “sounding brass and tinkling cym- 
bals.” 1 Cor. 13:1. 

Of the world’s greatest teacher of men we read (Matt. 
7:28, 29) that “The people were astonished at His doc- 
trine; for he taught them as one having authority, and 
not as the Scribes.” On different occasions the Evange- 
lists refer to the wonder excited by our Lord’s teaching. 
At Capernaum as He taught in their synagogues “They 
were astonished at His doctrine, for His Word was with 
power.” Luke 4:32. “Whence hath this man His wis- 
dom?” was the frequent inquiry of His countrymen. 
Those who were sent to apprehend Jesus excused them- 
selves for not executing the command of their superiors 
on the ground that “never man spake like this man.” 
John 7:46. But what gave His message such efficacy and 
power? Or in what respects did His message differ from 
that of the Scribes? For the difference is certainly very 
marked. The answer is evident and as clear and marked 
as were the results in their teaching: Jesus said, “Thus it 
is written,” and “Thus saith the Lord,’ while the Scribes 
expatiated largely upon the sayings and opinions of men 
with their traditions. In short when Jesus spake “it was 
a message from God, and came with the authority and 
power of God.” It was not simply Jesus speaking as a 
messenger, but it was in fact “the word.” It was God 
speaking. And what gave efficacy and power to His 
teaching will, in a measure at least, give efficacy and 
power to the word of His teachers to-day. For, put 
Christ into the Word and, in a sense, it is God speaking 
to His hearers. 

The tendency of the recent past has not been so much 
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toward the letter righteousness of the Jews, nor yet to- 
ward the speculative and critical method of the less dis- 
tant past, as the catering to the more popular hankering 
after entertainment—a class described by Paul in his let- 
ter to Timothy (2 Tim. 3:2-5). While there has been a 
tendency in some quarters to deal with the speculative, 
the far stronger tendency has been toward a so-called 
“Pulpit Eloquence,” and “Pulpit Oratory,” and not in- 
frequently to “Sensationalism.” But this is not the true 
idea of the ministerial office. And, God be praised, there 
is reformation in the air. The Church is reverting again 
to a simpler and purer Gospel. In every department of 
our church work the key-note of it is “Teach.” In our 
Young People’s Societies, in our Sunday Schools, in our 
Women’s Societies, in our Brotherhood meetings—every- 
where the Word of God is being taught with a directness 
and pungency of application as never before since the 
days of the apostles. Even our greatest Evangelists are 
reverting to a simpler and more direct use of the Gospel 
in their work with more salutary and lasting results. And 
hence as ministers of the Gospel we can not be blind to 
the real functions of our office nor derelict in the perform- 
ance of our duties, nor slow in taking advantage of our 
privileges. 

The fundamental idea of the office of the Gospel min- 
istry is comprehended in the term “Teach.” That is, im- 
parting instruction in divine things. When the Master 
sent forth His disciples, the commission was, “Go teach 
all nations, * * * teaching them to observe all things what- 
soever I have commanded you.” He himself appeared 
pre-eminently as a “Teacher.” From the beginning to 
the end of His busy ministry we read that “He Taught.” 
Along the public highway, on the streets of the great 
cities, in the home, in their synagogues and in the temple, 
as well as in His famous sermon on the mount we read 
that “He taught them.” And Nicodemus could pay him 
no greater eulogy than when he said, “We know that thou 
art a teacher come from God.” (John 3:2). When call- 
ing some of His disciples He said, “Come, follow me, and 
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I will make you fishers of men.” How? By “Teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you.” Peter’s pungent and eloquent sermon on the day 
of Pentecost brought conviction to His hearers because He 
reasoned with them from the Scriptures. Apollos was 
an eloquent man, for we read, “He was mighty in the 
Scriptures.” Paul was a strong preacher (called the 
“chief of the apostles,’’) but his strength or power was 
in his use of the Scriptures. It was when he “reasoned 
of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to come” 
that Felix trembled. Hence as Christ himself was pre- 
eminently “The Teacher” of the Word; and as He gave 
special emphasis to the matter of teaching in His commis- 
sion to His disciples; and as they gave special attention 
to it in their public work so it should have a prominent 
place in the office of the ministry now. Therefore the 
ministry should be pre-eminently a teaching force. 

But the inquiry may be raised: 

1. What shall be the nature of their teaching ? 

Shall it be a mere rational exposition of the letter of 
word? To this we must answer very emphatically, No! 
It should be this, but much more: It should be Scrip- 
tural to the letter, it is true, but with that higher and 
deeper knowledge and spiritual significance which God 
gives to those of His true servants who call upon Him for 
spiritual light, understanding and power. Like Ezra the 
priest, and Nehemiah the prophet who read the Scrip- 
tures in the ears of all the people, giving the sense, and 
causing the people to understand (Neh. 8:—) so we need 
to teach the people. They imparted the Word with its 
spiritual significance and personal application, and as a 
result “The people wept before the Lord.” As the Scrip- 
ture is one continuous discourse about God—of His love 
and compassion for men—of His relation to us as Crea- 
tor, Redeemer and Sanctifier; and on the other hand, of 
man’s sin and consequent depravity, his alienation from 
God and consequent need of a personal Saviour, there can 
be but one answer to the inquiry above raised, namely, 
“Teach the Word.” Teach it in the wisdom and with the 
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Spirit of God. So Christ taught, and it was said of Him, 
“Never man spake like this man.” So Peter taught on 
the day of Pentecost, and three thousand of such as 
should be saved were added to the Church. 

True there are those who are not content with the sim- 
ple but earnest exposition of the Word, but from the mer- 
est mention of a text launch out in the rehearsal of 
frivolous anecdotes and the idle tales of men—a worse 
than waste of time and energy. And they usually find a 
large class of ready hearers. Of these Paul has long 
prophesied (2 Tim. 4:3), “For the time will come when 
they will not endure sound doctrine (“Teaching’), but of 
their own lusts shall they heap to themselves teachers 
having itching ears, and they shall turn away their ears 
from the truth, and shall be turned unto fables.” But 
the results of these teachers, as a rule, are as vain as their 
efforts to teach. But as the instructions of the true 
teacher are from God, so is the true teacher but the 
mouth-piece through whom God speaks His eternal truths 
to men. And as the written Word is but the external 
sign for the Spirit which is “within, under, and through 
the Word,” rendering it effectual unto every one that be- 
lieveth, so the true teacher moved by the Holy Spirit of 
God is truly, “A Teacher come from God.” As such, the 
nature of his teaching is divine. An illustration may 
here serve our purpose: the electric machine, in its me- 
chanical construction, is a marvel in the eyes of men for 
its precise and intricate mechanism. With every minu- 
tia of detail so accurately adjusted to every other part as 
to form one perfect unity, it stands as the wonder and ad- 
miration of men. But until you become a tangible unit 
with the machine and the current of electricity is turned 
on, the machine is powerless and as useless as it is harm- 
less. But place yourself in contact with it, and turn on 
the current of electricity, and at once your whole system 
is wrought into a high tension of motion and activity. So 
God’s plan of redemption, in a profound system of 
“Christo-centric” revelation, presents itself to the 
thoughtful and prayerful student as a profound system 
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of divine truth, resplendent with intricacies, mysteries, 
and marks of divinity on every hand. But only as the 
student of this profound plan gets into personal and ex- 
perimental relation with the Holy Ghost—the Spirit of 
Revelation and power—will his inner nature be set in mo- 
tion, and the veil over his “sanctum” of real knowledge 
be torn away and God’s machinery of divine revelation 
and grace begin to exercise in their proper functions upon 
the spiritual wisdom and energy of the soul. Saul of 
Tarsus, who sat at the feet of Gamaliel, learned and 
polished in all the learning and scholarship of the Jews, 
until brought face to face with God and the fundamental 
truths of His Gospel of salvation, was a persecutor in- 
stead of an executor of the Gospel of the Son of God. But 
when brought face to face with the glorified Christ and 
taught the way of salvation clearly, the scales fell from 
his eyes and he became the “Chief of the Apostles.” So 
ministers of the Gospel, to become effective teachers, need 
the learning and scholarship of our best institutions of 
higher education, but more than all, they need to get face 
to face with God within the veil, with personal visions of 
His power and glory in His Gospel to become proficient 
and effective teachers of the Word. With divine revela- 
tion and its Christ as the theme, himself touched and 
moved of God to teach, the nature of his teaching is a 
foregone conclusion. 

But just here another inquiry may, with propriety, be 
raised, namely: 

2. In what capacity shall the minister of the Gospel 
serve as teacher? 

We answer, purely as a minister of the Gospel. Not 
indeed in a perfunctory routine of service: No, far from 
that! The professor in an institution of learning occu- 
pies his chair as a teacher in his own peculiar depart- 
ment. His work is circumscribed and limited. His day’s 
work done and his routine of duty has been discharged. 
But not so with the minister of the Gospel. It is his pre- 
rogative to exercise in the capacity of a teacher as no one 
else can. To the head of every home among the Israel- 
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ites God said (Deut. 6:6, 7) “And these words which I 
command thee this day shall be in thine heart, and thou 
shalt teach them diligently unto thy children, and shalt 
talk of them when thou sittest in thine house, and when 
thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, and 
when thou risest up” What a charge to the head of 
every home this is! And what a corps of Christian 
teachers this world would have were the head of every 
Christian home true to the charge which God has here 
left him! But it is the prerogative of the minister of the 
Gospel to teach in a yet higher and far more extensive 
capacity as a teacher of the Word than the head of the 
home. For you will observe: 

(1). That the office of the ministry is above that of 
the head of the home. The true minister of the Gospel, 
as a servant of God, is God’s mouthpiece not only to the 
head of the home but to the Church. And as such he is to 
stand with the authority of God to teach all under his 
care. 

(2). That the ministry is commissioned and author- 
ized to deal with all the sacred and spiritual things of 
God’s kingdom as no one else is. The office of the ministry 
is peculiar in itself in that it is vested with the profounder 
spiritual things of God’s kingdom—not indeed after the 
manner of modern spiritualism, or the teaching of Chris- 
tian Science, so called—but as God committed the pro- 
founder mysteries of His kingdom to the priesthood of 
the old dispensation, and to His disciples He gave new 
visions and deeper insight into the things hidden from 
the world, and special power to perform special spiritual 
functions, so to His true ministry He has committted 
functions peculiar to that sacred office. 

(3). It is the prerogative of the minister of the Gos- 
pel to teach in a more general and extensive way than any 
one else can. By virtue of his office he has access to 
hearts as no one else can have as a rule. His scope of 
work is larger and on a larger scale. To him our Lord’s 
charge (Mark 16:15) was, “Go into all the world and 
preach (teach) the Gospel to every creature.” And 
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Paul’s charge to Timothy (2 Epis. 4:2) was, “Preach 
(Teach) the Word be instant in season, and out of sea- 
son, reprove, rebuke, exhort with all long suffering and 
doctrine (Teaching).” Hence with the larger field, en- 
dued with special wisdom and power from God, vested 
not simply with His commission, but with special gifts of 
the Holy Ghost, it is the prerogative of the ministry of 
the Gospel to teach as no one else can. 

It is true there are some, so-called ministers of the 
Gospel who are amply satisfied as having discharged their 
duty when they have spent an hour in the pulpit in a sort 
of popular oratory or harangue, with possibly no higher 
purpose than that of pleasing the audience and command- 
ing a lucrative salary. But the true minister or teacher, 
called of God and sent forth by divine direction, can not 
rest satisfied even with the faithful preaching of the 
Word from the “Sacred Altar,” but would teach wherever 
there is any one ready to be taught The world’s Great- 
est Teacher could not rest at ease in that capacity. But 
from the temple and the synagogue He went into the 
highways and hedges, among the poor and the sick, teach- 
ing in the home and by the wayside, in the mountains and 
by the sea—everywhere He taught the people the way of 
salvation. And so it is the prerogative of the true min- 
ister of the Gospel, moved by the same spirit with which 
He was moved, and acting in the light of His example, to 
act in the capacity of a teacher in the pulpit, in the Sun- 
day School, in the prayer-meeting, in the home and on the 
street, in the highways and by the wayside: in short it is 
the prerogative of the true minister of the Gospel to teach 
the Word, wherever there is any one to be taught the way 
of the Lord. With the Bible as his text book, and the 
world as his class, every man of God, called to the office 
of the ministry, may go forth in the highest and grandest 
mission in which it is possible for any one to act. It is 
in this capacity in which God would have His minister- 
ing servants go forth. 

But having now determined the nature of the teaching 
and capacity in which the minister of the Gospel should 
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teach, one more question may, with propriety, be raised, 
namely: 

3. To what extent should this teaching process be 
carried into the pulpit? 

While no definite rule may be prescribed, and no very 
definite answer made to this question, we can not empha- 
size too strongly the importance of the simpler and more 
direct unfolding and exposition of the truth of the Scrip- 
tures. The real idea of preaching after all finds its 
simpler form in teaching. And every sermon which is 
not, directly or indirectly, an exposition of God’s Word, 
either fails of its purpose or the title has become a mis- 
nomer For the present strong tendency to worldly- 
mindedness the only remedy is a more direct and pungent 
exposition and application of God’s Word. 

In Homiletics there are usually recognized three 
methods of sermonizing with which ministers of the Gos- 
pel are supposed to be thoroughly familiar, namely, the 
textual, topical and expository. And while the true all- 
round minister of the Gospel must needs use all three of 
these methods, that there has been a general turning 
aside from the old-time expository method of preaching 
is generally admitted. In fact, by some, it has been 
claimed that if there has been any weakening in power, 
or waning in influence of the pulpit in any way, it has 
been owing to this fact. But be this as it may, the one 
need of the hour is a more direct and pungent exposition 
of the Word of God. By this we do not mean an abrupt 
and abusive presentation, but a simple, plain and direct 
exposition of the whole Truth in the name of God, well 
tinctured with His love, let it apply where and to whom 
it will. This was our Lord’s method, and we certainly 
can not improve on Him. That in this method is vested 
the real strength and power of the true teacher is just as 
generally admitted as in the former case. Sacred his- 
tory abounds with illustrations of this fact. Ezra, the 
Priest and Nehemiah (8:1-12) the Prophet came before 
the people, “both men and women, and all that could hear 
with understanding,” that is young and old, * * “so they 
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read in the book of the Law distinctly, and gave the sense, 
and caused them to understand the reading.” And what 
was the result? “All the people wept.” There was di- 
vine power in that service. Jonah (3:1-5) was com- 
manded to go into Neneveh “and preach unto it the 
preaching that I bid thee. So Jonah arose and went unto 
Neneveh according to the Word of the Lord. * * So the 
people of Neneveh believed God, and proclaimed a fast, 
and put on sackcloth, from the greatest of them even 
unto the least of them.” Why such a startling effect 
upon this wicked city? The answer is evident: A mes- 
sage direct from God had been delivered to them. Our 
Lord Himself was content to expound “The Law and the 
Prophets” unto the multitudes and they were “pricked in 
their hearts,” and the verdict of even the ungodly was, 
“Never man spake like this man.” (John 7:46). It was 
after Peter’s wonderful exposition of God’s Word, “Be- 
ginning at Moses and the Prophets” that the “people were 
pricked in their hearts” and said, “men and brethren, 
what shall we do?” Felix trembled as Paul reasoned 
with him of “righteousness, temperance and judgment to 
come.” Luther, Whitefield, Wesley and Beecher were 
among the great expository preachers during the more 
crucial periods of spiritual revolution and reformation in 
the more recent centuries, with the results familiar to all 
Christian students. Hence to the question before us we 
answer: 

(1). That the teaching process should be carried into 
the pulpit as far as may be necessary to present plainly 
and fully the true meaning of the Scriptures. We can 
not emphasize too strongly Paul’s exhortation not only to 
“preach the Word, but also to “Teach it.” We need the 
“Didaskein” as well as the “Kerusein.” That is we must 
have the teaching as well as the proclaiming or preach- 
ing. 

(2). That we need more of the expository preaching 
of the Gospel. With the present standard of intelligence 
among the laity and in the world our public congregations 
comprehend readily not only the simple, saving truths of 
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the Gospel, but are easily able to grapple with the pro- 
founder truths couched in the general narrative of the 
Scriptures. And a careful and analytical study of the 
Scriptures by the pastor will enable him, like our Lord, 
or like Peter on the day of Pentecost, “Beginning .at 
Moses and the Prophets” to expound unto the people the 
profounder truths of the Bible unto the salvation of many 
unsaved, and unto the edification of the Church. 

(3). That in topical preaching the homiletical ar- 
rangement should be such as to make the topic only the 
center thread around which to weave God’s Word in its 
exposition and practical application. In short, unravel 
and explain the subject from the Bible. The one great- 
est of all the needs of the day by the ministry and the 
laity is a more careful and thorough teaching of the 
Word of God. This done and God will take of the re- 
sults, and daily such will be added to the Church as shall 
be saved. May God give His ministering servants and 
the laity of the Church more of the genuine teaching ca- 
pacity! Amen! 

Wellington, Kansas. 
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ARTICLE IX. 


CURRENT THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT. 
BY PROFESSOR J. A. SINGMASTER. 


One of the anxious inquiries which the great world-war 
has awakened is in regard to its effect on Christian Mis- 
sions. The problem is discussed by Henry Churchill 
King, of Oberlin College, in The American Journal of 
Theology (Jan.) He believes, with many others, that 
the real trouble with the human race is that there has 
been no consistent and radical trial of the spirit and prin- 
ciples of Christ in the whole realm of human life. Chris- 
tianity has been tried only half-way, and this is far 
harder than whole-way Christianity. Missions are the 
surest test and best manifestation of the Christian spirit. 
In missions we have the best and purest revelation of our 
holy religion. If it fail here, it fails altogether. It is 
worth while to know what missions have to teach us in 
this world-shaking crisis. They emphasize the things 
which cannot be shaken. 

1. Missions show that civilization can not save the 
world unless it be permeated through and through with 
the truly Christian spirit. The modern world seems to 
have advanced more rapidly in its discovery of mighty 
physical forces than in moral control. The mighty en- 
gine has no controlling governor. 

2. The second of the things which cannot be shaken 
which God has been teaching us through this world devas- 
tating war is the inescapable grip of the laws of God in 
the life of nations as well as of individuals. The law of 
cause and effect is operative on a large as well as on a 
small scale. Whatsoever men or nations sow that shall 
they also reap. 

3. The third of the things which cannot be shaken is 
the intolerable inconsistency of the selfish antagonism in- 
evitably expressed in the war. The war is continually 
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contradicting itself. Every one of the nations in the war 
is using scientific principles, methods and devices origi- 
nated by one or the other of its foes. Co-operation in the 
use of every discovery for the good of all is contradicted 
by war. 

4. The fourth thing which the war emphasizes is the 
demand for “mental and spiritual fellowship among men, 
and mental and spiritual independence on the part of the 
individual.” The Teutonic Allies have put their empha- 
sis on fellowship—the closest scientific co-operation, the 
English and French on individual independence. Both 
emphases are necessary for the full realization of the 
ideal humanity. 

5. The fifth fact is plain—God is sifting out the true 
from the false Christianity. Tested by their fruits, mul- 
titudes are not Christian. There must be a return to 
Christ and His teachings. 

6. “So, applying the standards of Christ, it should be 
unmistakably plain, that however one expresses the mis- 
sionary aim, it cannot be harmonized with an exclusive 
patriotism or nationalism, or with an exclusive race 
pride and prejudice within the nation.” 

7. “This world crisis should not pass without bringing 
the common standards of our civilization into far greater 
consistency with our missionary aim and motive.” 

8. Finally, it should not be possible that the Chris- 
tian Church should go through such a world-crisis as the 
present and not learn lessons which vitally affect its 
world-task. Missionary reconstruction on an undream- 
ed-of scale may result. (a) Co-operation among all the 
forces of righteousness to resist the frightful power of 
the destructive forces disclosed and illustrated by the 
war. (b) Christianity must lay greater stress on the 
ethical and social elements of the Christian message. 
(c) The Church, which alas, has counted for so little for 
international good-will in this war, must seek to create 
some definitely constructive agency through which here- 
after good-will shall act. Do not the Mission Boards af- 
ford the national agency through which this good-will 
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should make itself felt? (d) There must be a unifying 
of Christian forces on the mission field. (e) There must 
be a new and higher appreciation of the values of alien 
people and a new determination to respect and guard 
these values. (f) The mission forces must promote per- 
sonal reconciliations and relations, and must aim at a 
deeper spiritual unity. 


We quote from a significant article in The American 
Journal of Theology the following paragraphs on “Rus- 
sian Liberal Theology” by A. Palmeri: 

“For about a thousand years,” Menshikov wrote lately 
in the Novoe Vermia, “orthodoxy has existed among the 
Russian people. For about a thousand years the poorly 
educated but devout clergymen have been able to com- 
municate their faith to the good-hearted and ignorant 
people. But something catastrophic has happened, and 
this great religious mood began to die out, at first among 
the aristocracy, then among the intellectual classes, then 
among the clergy. Finally, when the pastors began to 
desert their charges, their flocks also scattered.” 

The pessimistic forebodings of the Russian publisher 
are not the declarations of a mind imbued with precon- 
ceived religious opinions, nor the shout of alarm of a 
timid heart, for Menshikov boasts of being a constant and 
true son of the Russian orthodox church. On the con- 
trary, his words are the sincere expression of an evolu- 
tion of Russian religious consciousness which is taking 
place among the leading classes in the social and literary 
life of Russia. Notwithstanding the firmly planted 
roots of its historical past, the gorgeous pomp of its 
liturgy, the unsurpassed beauty of its religious chants, 
and the majestic splendor of its rites ; notwithstanding its 
political value as the predominating state religion and its 
naturalization in the Russian soul, orthodox Christianity 
in Russia is facing a serious crisis. 

Russian writers, clinging to the ancient religious tra- 
ditions of their own country, cannot refrain from lam- 
pooning with pungent witticisms and gibes the Russian 
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aristocrats who leave their native soil to kill time in the 
perverse atmosphere of the most corrupted European 
centers, affecting German or French. The worst of it is 
that they make little of the orthodox inheritance of their 
forefathers and fall a prey to the basest materialism, or 
are lost in the maze of agnosticism, or betray both Rus- 
sian fatherland and Russian Church by enslaving their 
minds under Roman Catholicism. The Russian aristoc- 
racy is indeed orthodox in name, but they no longer 
quench their thirst at the wellsprings of the Christian 
life. 

The higher intellectual classes, in turn, feel a contempt 
for the church which nourished them. Russian univer- 
sities, too, are the sanctuaries of deified reason. In their 
halls Christ no longer utters His appeals, while religious 
oddities and fancies and the extravagances of philoso- 
phers are taught to a youth morally perverted and men- 
tally stumbling in darkness. To quote a just expression 
of Rt. Rev. Sergius, archbishop of Finland, “We are now 
witnessing in Russia a divorce between Church and intel- 
ligence, and the responsibility for that moral gloom 
hinges largely upon the ignorance and clumsiness of the 
Russian clergy.” Sacred learning, with the exception 
of the Canon Law, church history, and a rudimentary 
course of Christian apologetics, has been put under ban 
by the universities. Theological studies are frowned 
upon as a dialectical game of diseased minds or of so- 
phists in idle moments. Christianity is not inwardly 
lived within the Russian orthodox Church. Theologica! 
papers have a very small circulation. Suffice it to say 
that the Ecclesiastical Messenger of Sergiev Posad, the 
leading organ of Russian thought counts only 1,500 sub- 
scribers. 


Prof. Carl Holliday, of the University of Montana, has 
been investigating the “Religious Beliefs in American 
Colleges” and writes about them in The Hibbert Journal 
(Jan.) He says: 

“Certainly one of the doctrines of these young intel- 
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lects is that the preaching heard in the churches does not 
square with the conclusions of the laboratories and the 
expressions of the poets and philosophers in the univer- 
sity library. Of this these college men seem positive, 
and they prefer to believe the experiments, the poets, and 
the philosophers. Indeed, it must be admitted that they 
imply, if they do not openly express, considerable scorn 
for the average preacher, whose training in literature 
and especially in the sciences strikes them as scarcely on 
a par with that of a sophomore, and whose delivery and 
keenness of thought are not equal to those of many of the 
professors whom the students hear daily.” 

“There was a time when the preacher’s voice was the 
voice of God; to this generation of college students it is 
the voice simply of a man whose intellect, training, know!]- 
edge of the laws of life, and ability to interpret are no 
better than those of the students themselves.” 

“Hence, the average man student strikes out for him- 
self in the matter of beliefs. And what are these beliefs? 
Undoubtedly he has concluded that there is a God. In 
fifteen years of college work I have not found an infidel 
among students; their studies have led them to agree 
that all science must take for granted a First Great 
Cause, call it God, or what you will. Nor have I 
found a student who did not believe in a Hereafter. 
And as to the character of this Eternity, they are indeed 
far more positive in their conclusions than the average 
outsider. As many have expressed it to me, their ‘sense 
of fairness’ demands a Heaven and a Hell, but I have 
found very few students who considered these other than 
states of conscience after death. As one said, ‘I believe 
that every mortal who has done wrong must pass through 
a condition of conscience known as hell before entering 
the opposite condition of conscience known as heaven.’ 
In all my experience as a teacher I have found but three 
male students who believed in an eternal hell; but I must 
confess that I have found a fairly large number of young 
college women who have never doubted it. Various rea- 
sons for their own belief have been advanced by the men, 
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but in the main these summed up in the two conclusions: 
‘A Perfect God could not countenance eternal torture,’ 
and ‘God could not be considered victorious and perfect 
as long as suffering and rebellion existed in His uni- 
verse.’ ” 

“Therefore these college men, as I have known them, 
are almost unanimous in the doctrine that all souls will 
finally reach the condition known as heaven. These 
young thinkers do not doubt that some souls shall experi- 
ence this condition later than others; for, as they argue, 
because of the very nature of the human conscience which 
has been outraged here on earth, the period of chasten- 
ing and learning and evolving must be much longer for 
some spirits.” 

“How do these young men know these things? They 
simply answer that they have thought it out this way. 
Often the college girls have replied to my inquiry, ‘The 
Bible says so’; but seldom indeed has a college man 
answered me thus. And this leads to the second point, 
‘What are college men thinking of the Bible?’ It would 
surprise some pessimistic preachers to know how appre- 
ciative many a college man is of the Bible as a keen, deep, 
subtle and beautiful expression. In my teaching experi- 
ence I have found innumerable young men who spoke 
with enthusiasm of the Psalms, the Book of Job, the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, as marvellous expressions of the hu- 
man heart; but that the book is infallible truth from 
cover to cover, there your young college man takes issue.” 

In regard to the foregoing it may be said that the 
opinions of young men at college are not to be taken too 
seriously for their intrinsic value, but are to be weighed 
carefully for their probable influence on the young men 
themselves and on their generation. We would prescribe 
first of all good Christian professors, earnest Bible study, 
and a strong course in apologetics. Butler’s Analogy 
would not come amiss. 


“What a Painter Taught and Preached,” Methodist 
Review (Jan.) is related by the Rev. S. T. Jackson, who 
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was the pastor of the late distinguished painter, William 
Merritt Chase. 

“When I was a youngster in Indianapolis,” said Mr. 
Chase, “I was ambitious to be a student in the school of 
a certain artist of that city. I took him some of my best 
work. He looked at it with a frown and said: ‘Young 
fellow, your work shows no sign of a future artist. I 
have no time to bother with you.’ I shall never forget 
to my dying day how I felt that morning. I knew my 
own heart and mind, and I was determined though turned 
down to get up and go to work with greater vim and vigor 
than ever before. I found an artist who gave me a place 
in his studio, and it was not long ere the one who turned 
me down was glad to come and study my sketches.” I 
walked with him through his studio, catching every word 
that fell from his lips. It was honey on every flower. 
He said: “I found out when young if I expected to be an 
artist I must pay the price. I knew no one would lie 
awake at nights thinking about me becoming an artist, 
unless it was my sacred mother. I said to myself before 
I left for Munich, Germany: ‘Chase, if you wish to suc- 
ceed in Europe, you must go and begin at the very bot- 
tom of the ladder and work your way, round by round, 
and even build the ladder by which you climb.’ If any- 
one ever paid the price for success I did. I labored for 
eight years almost unnoticed, until one day my instruc- 
tor came and gave me commission to paint his children. 
This was the turn in the tide.” 

Here he paused, then turned toward me, and continued: 
“You are young in your profession. I would impress 
upon your mind that your rise or fall will not depend on 
your Bishop, or on the one who precedes or follows you; 
it will depend on you absolutely. Never blame others 
for your failure. That man who does not reach the top 
through his own ability and persistent endeavor will not 
remain there. Learn this lesson of life, that no one can 
keep you down but yourself.” 


“The Bible and Archaeological Discoveries,” by Dr. 
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Melvin G. Kyle of Xenia, in the Bibliotheca Sacra (Jan.) 
deals with matters of perennial interest. He says in 
part: 

“On one occasion, when about to go into the Desert of 
Sinai, I asked one familiar with the region to suggest the 
best guidebook for the journey. Would I best get the Ger- 
man work, Baedeker?” ‘“No,” said he, though himself a 
German, “The Book of Exodus is the best guidebook for 
the Sinai journey.” And I found it so. Every import- 
ant point is found in exactly the right order and at the 
right distance. People far away may speculate learnedly 
about the identification of the region and the comparative 
merits of this or that proposed route, but I have never 
known any one who went over this route with the Book 
of Exodus in hand who was not convinced that this is the 
way that Israel came. 

The Israel tablet found by Professor Petrie harmon- 
izes best with the facts of history otherwise known, when 
it is recognized that the fifth year of Merenptah men- 
tioned in the tablet was also the fifth year of the leader- 
ship of Moses, as recorded in the Pentateuch: one year 
after the death of the king that sought Moses’ life, for 
Moses to settle up his affairs in Midian and return to 
Egypt; one year for the Plagues, as clearly indicated in 
the Biblical record and the round of natural events that 
embodied the plagues; two years for the journey through 
the wilderness and the sojourn at Sinai until Israel was 
turned back at Kadesh-barnea, at the beginning of the 
fifth year. Thus the poetic announcement of the inscrip- 
tion of Merenptah, “Israel is ruined, her seed is not; 
Palestine is become as the widows of Egypt,” is the proud 
boast of the Pharaoh that Israel had failed to enter the 
land at Kadesh-barnea, because of the weakening of the 
strength of the nation by the destroying of the boy 
babies, in the diabolical Egyptian scheme to make Israel 
characteristically a nation of women. 

Not only does the testimony of archaeological discover- 
ies, but of modern missionary research in comparative 
religion as well, sustain the Biblical claim for its mis- 
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sionary propaganda, that “there is none other name un- 
der heaven given among men whereby we must be saved’’; 
“Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing them in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost: teaching them to observe all things, whatsoever I 
have commanded you: and lo, I am with you always, even 
unto the end of the world.” 

Now that we have set the Bible in the light of archaeo- 
logical discovery, how does it appear? 

Mohammedans of Bible lands are wont to say to Chris- 
tians, with boastful sneer, “At our holy place we have 
bones to show, but you Christians have only an empty 
tomb at Jerusalem.” Yes, thank God, an empty tomb, 
out of which the living Lord, and with him Christianity, 
came to stand in the light of the resurrection. Archae- 
ological discovery is a literary resurrection, and the Bible, 
the written Word, in the light of archaeological discovery 
stands out in glory, as the living Word in the light of the 
resurrection. 

Dr. Charles W. Super of Athens, Ohio, inquires in the 
Bibliotheca Sacra, “Has the World Entered a Moral In- 
terregnum ?” 

Among his answers he speaks as follows: 

No American of standing believes that might makes 
right, as has been proved repeatedly in our diplomatic re- 
lations with smaller nations. We have steadfastly in- 
sisted that disagreements could and should be adjusted 
by peaceful means. No other country has been so liberal 
with its gifts for benevolent objects both domestic and 
foreign. No other people have given so much money for 
the support of foreign missions, with all that they imply. 
We are steadfastly giving more and more proofs of sanity 
and safety of our democracy. Great as has been the 
liberality of our people, it is still far short of what it 
should be. We should recognize that it is in a large 
measure incumbent upon us to rebuild the countries 
devastated by war both in Europe and on this continent. 
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There will be no moral interregnum, as surely there need 
not be, if Americans do their duty. 

Recent observers have reported the existence of wide- 
spread pessimism in the neutral countries of the Eastern 
Hemisphere. This is probably due to the fact that the 
minds of the warring nations are kept so tense by the 
hope of victory or the fear of defeat and the necessity of 
finding a livelihood that they have little time to think of 
other matters. In the very nature of the case some of 
them are destined to a bitter disillusionment, more bitter 
than any they have as yet experienced. It is not putting 
the case too strong to say that if the spirit of Christianity 
or even the sentiment of humaneness and international 
charity, are to survive, the preservation of these virtues 
will devolve upon the leadership of the American people; 
and not upon the churches only, as there are large re- 
sources in the hands of men who acknowledge no affilia- 
tion with any religious body. For more than two years 
it has been evident that the people of Europe have en- 
tered a period during which moral sanctions are for the 
most part in abeyance. But there is no reason why this 
period should be more than an interregnum, nor why it 
should long endure. 


Dr. Philip Schaff’s attitude toward the Germans in 
America is spoken of by his son David S. Schaff in the 
Reformed Church Review (Jan.) as follows: 

This liberty was next shown in the attitude he took to- 
wards the German element in America. Very soon, Dr. 
Schaff announced it as his conclusion that it was unwise 
to attempt to transplant the German language and also 
German religious institutions without modification in this 
country. It was in the line of Providence for the Ger- 
man element, so he thought, to adapt itself to the new 
conditions found in this land. In spite of the condemna- 
tion which these views brought upon him, they meant for 
him no abatement of his love for the people among whom 
he had been trained and whose usages he respected. On 
one of his journeys in Europe he wrote in his diary: “I 
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will find, as I go on, that for England and Scotland, I am 
too much of a German and for Germany I am too much of 
an Englishman and for all too much of an American.” 
Fulcher of Charters, writing at the end of the First Cru- 
sade of himself and of others who were making Palestine 
their home, said, “We who were Westerners are now 
Easterners. We have forgotten our former country.” 
The attitude which Dr. Schaff maintained during his life 
in America was an entirely different one. He preferred 
his new home, but he never outgrew his warm attachment 
to friends in the old world and the old world itself. 


In the same review Robt. F. Reed writes concerning 
“The Function of the Church To-day” in reference to 
social service: 

There is no reason why members of the church may not 
ally themselves with extra-ecclesiastical organizations 
whose main object is to bring about the ends of social 
service; to do for men all that the champions of social 
service want the church herself to accomplish in this re- 
spect. In fact, I fail to see how people can be faithful 
members of the church and not heed the repeated calls 
coming to them from society for help of all descriptions 
at this time. And the Word of God is not preached as 
faithfully as it behooves us to preach it unless we try to 
get men to come to the conviction that it is their duty to 
be thorough Christians in their day, and as such wield an 
unalloyed influence for good among men and women in 
all strata of society. It is altogether likely that work of 
this kind can be done more effectively where people enter 
upon it banded together into some sort of organization 
than it can be done by them as individuals. Christians 
can accomplish far more because they are united into one 
body than they could bring about as so many separate 
units. So also can the work to be done along the line of 
social service be accomplished best if men wnitedly under- 
take the tasks that they have mapped out for themselves 
in this realm of activity. Only it is well for us at all 
times to remember that the Church herself was not called 
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into being for this end; that Christians are not organized 
primarily for social service. They like their Master have 
a loftier aim in life. 

The Quadri-centennial of the Reformation is the theme 
of many articles in the various Reviews. The Reformed 
Church Review very naturally dwells upon the Reforma- 
tion in Switzerland. The Rev. Henry H. Ranck lauds 
“Zwingli, Reformer and Modern.” He wiites: 

Zwingli and Calvin were the founders of the Reformed 
branch of Protestantism, and with Luther are recognized 
as the great leaders of the Reformation. The signifi- 
cance and uniqueness of Zwingli and his teaching are 
often obscured by the greatness of the other two. Lu- 
ther was certainly the greatest of them ail. In him pye- 
eminently was the movement embodied. Martin Luther 
was the religious Roosevelt of the Reformation with a 
passionate vision of the truth, keen sympathy for and un- 
derstanding of the common folk, a boundless energy and 
capacity for work, and a marvelous power to stir and lead 
the people. Zwingli, too, was a popular leader but the 
arena of his activity was much smaller, the German can- 
tons of Eastern Switzerland. Zwingli’s life was cut 
short by his death on the battle field in 1531 after less 
than fifteen years activity as an original Reformer, yet 
with remarkable clearness, consistency and completeness 
had he wrought out his system. Luther labored on fif- 
teen years longer. 

Hulderich Zwingli was the sanest and most clear 
headed of all the Reformers. He was the man of sober 
practical common sense. He had little of the mystic vein 
in him as Luther had. However, there was not a taint 
of fanaticism upon him. He gave reason its proper 
place. Dr. Schaff calls him a “forerunner of modern 
liberal theology.” If the Reformers were to come back 
and live with us in this twentieth century, Zwingli would 
be the one most at home. He was a religious progressive 
and it is to those particulars wherein he was ahead of 
even the Protestantism of his time that I wish specially 
to call attention. 
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We can understand a man only in the light of his train- 
ing and the atmosphere of his rearing. When we see 
how Zwingli loved the classics and was a disciple of 
Erasmus we can more readily understand his liberal 
spirit. If he was a practical leader and stressed con- 
duct, which Matthew Arnold says is three-fourths of life, 
we will be sure that he was influenced by the noble ethics 
of the old stoics. 

Prof. G. W. Richards of the Reformed Seminary, Lan- 
caster, in an article on “Zwingli, Calvin and the Reformed 
Church,” published in the Homiletic Review (March), 
presents his view of the difference of attitude between the 
Lutheranism and the Reformed. 

The formative principle of the doctrine and life of the 
Reformed Church is the sovereignty of God and the au- 
thority of the Word of God, the twin premises of Calvin- 
ism. The controlling doctrine of the Lutheran Church 
is justification by faith. The one emphasizes in the pro- 
cess of salvation the sovereignty of grace the other the 
sufficiency of faith, the divine and the human side of sal- 
vation, respectively. Both agree that God is the source 
of grace and the author of faith, but they differ in em- 
phasis on the two aspects of justification, grace proceed- 
ing from God according to his inscrutable will, and faith 
effected in man through the gospel of Jesus. In the one 
the doctrine of election becomes central and assurance of 
salvation is based on it. In the other the doctrine of jus- 
tification is centra! and salvation is assured through the 
sacraments. Calvinism finds assurance of perseverance 
in God’s will, Lutheranism has the assurance of salvation, 
not of perseverance, in man’s faith. 

The Church, according to the Reformed theory, is a 
community of the elect, according to the Lutherans a 
community of believers. The elect are directly governed 
by the Word of God, which contains the laws for indi- 
vidual and communal life under the power of God’s Word. 
The mission of the Church, therefore, is to glorify God by 
the full dominion of His will on the earth. 

The Reformed churches retained in their forms of wor- 
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ship only that which was commanded in the New Testa- 
ment. They were rigidly anti-Catholic and strictly Bib- 
lical. Altars, pictures, images, crucifixes, candles, 
organs, hymns, and priestly vestments were regarded as 
remains of Roman idolatry, and were removed from the 
churches. They detract from the glory of God and hin- 
der the immediate and free activity of the Holy Spirit in 
the members of the congregation. The Lutheran and 
Episcopalian Churches kept in their liturgies many of 
the rites and ceremonies of Catholicism on the ground 
that they were not opposed to the spirit of the New Tes- 
tament and that they served to edify the congregations. 
In their retention, however, of a regularly ordained and 
educated ministry, of the preaching of the Word, of cate- 
chetical instruction, of the sacraments, and of the neces- 
sity of Christian nurture through parents in the home, 
teachers in the schools and ministers in congregations, 
the Reformed Churches held common ground with Luth- 
erans and Episcopalians, while they separated sharply 
from the Anabaptist radicals and the mystics who were 
inclined to deny the necessity of the Written Word, 
creeds, and educated ministry, catechisms, schools, and 
the sacraments. 

The life of the Reformed Church found logical expres- 
sion in Puritanism. While the Lutherans were disposed 
to be content with emphasizing the experience of divine 
grace in the forgiveness of sin, and the constant renewal 
of that experience, in the sacraments, the Reformed in- 
sisted on the application of the will of God in the daily 
life of the individual and in the government of society. 
Lutheranism, with its deep, inward piety, its mystic and 
contemplative spirit which throbs in its hymns, its devo- 
tional literature, and its wealth of liturgical forms, lacked 
a positive interest in the social and political reforms. The 
Calvinists from the beginning attempted a reconstruction 
of social and political institutions in the light of Chris- 
tian ideals. 

Gettysburg, Pa. 
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ARTICLE X. 
REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE. 


MARSHALL JONES CO. BOSTON. 


The Mythology of All Races: Indian and Iranian. Vol- 
ume vi of the Series of Thirteen Volumes, under the 
general editorship of Louis Herbert Gray, and George 
Foot Moore, Consulting Editor. The Indian Mythol- 
ogy is contributed by Dr. A. Berriedale Keith, Profes- 
sor of Sanscrit in Edinburgh University. The Iran- 
ian Mythology is contributed by Professor Albert J. 
Carnoy of the Universities of Louvain, and Pennsylva- 
nia. Cloth. Pp. ix, 404. Size 614 x 914 inches. II- 
lustrated. 


The Indian and Iranian Mythology are full of deep in- 
terest because of their abiding hold upon the people of 
India and Persia. The former mythology has been in 
constant and organic development for thirty-five hun- 
dred years. Though India has often been invaded, es- 
pecially in the north-west, and though Islam has made 
some inroads and though Christianity has contributed 
some elements to the faith of the people, particularly in 
the south, nevertheless India yet remains to a large ex- 
tent under the dominion of its ancient beliefs. From the 
rich field of literature the author has limited himself to 
the choice of such myths only as reflect the Indian ideas 
on religion, and on the origin and destiny of the universe. 

The author doubts whether there is any evidence that 
Christianity exerted any influence on India in the apos- 
tolic period, though later Christian communities were 
located on the Malabar coast. Apparent Christian 
sources of a few myths are probably nothing more than 
parallel with native sources. The theory that the child 
god in India is borrowed from the youthful Christ cannot 
be substantiated, yet there is evidence that the Christian 
religion affected the theology and cult of Krsna, whose 
name is pronounced Krsta in many parts of India. 

The Iranean myths reflect the Persian dualism—the 
contests between the Good and the Evil Spirits. 

All these myths show the effort of the human mind to 
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account for the various phenomena of nature and of hu- 
man existence. 


J. A. SINGMASTER. 


GERMAN LITERARY BOARD. BURLINGTON, IOWA. 


Introduction to Lutheran Symbolics. A Historical Sur- 
vey of the Oecumenical and Particular Creeds of the 
Lutheran Church, an Outline of Their Contents, and an 
Interpretation of Their Theology on the Basis of the 
Doctrinal Articles of the Augsburg Confession. By 
J. L. Neve, D.D., Professor of Symbolics and History 
of Doctrines in Hamma Divinity School, Springfield, 
Ohio, with contributions by George J. Fritschel, D.D., 
Professor of Church History and Symbolics, in Wart- 
burg Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa. Cloth. Pp. vii. 439. 
Price $1.75. 


This work on Lutheran Symbolics is the result of care- 
ful study of the subject and its application in the class- 
room. It is now offered as a text-book and will no doubt 
be used in whole or part by some of our Seminaries. As 
far as we know this is the first venture to cover Lutheran 
Symbolics in an English text-book, and as such it will 
serve a useful purpose. Future editions will probably 
contain some changes in treatment as well as in language; 
but the present work will stimulate interest and act as a 
guide in the study of our Confessions. There are numer- 
ous valuable notes, indicating sources and giving side- 
lights cn the main discussion. 

One half of the entire treatise is devoted to the Augs- 
burg Confession. Special emphasis is thus laid upon the 
chief and generic Lutheran symbol. The revival of in- 
terest in our confessions during the last generation has 
already produced rich results and the present volume will 
promote their intelligent study on the part of pastors and 
students. 


_ J. A. SINGMASTER. 


THE ABINGDON PRESS. NEW YORK. 


Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. By Orton H. Carmichael. 
Nineteen Illustrations. Cloth, 8mo. Pp. 116. Price 
85 cents net. 

The Rev. Orton H. Carmichael has prepared in “Lin- 
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coln’s Gettysburg Address” an interesting account of the 
evolution and delivery of our most admired and beloved 
national address. Not the least interesting of his chap- 
ters is that which describes the effect of the speech upon 
the audience, a subject upon which there has been vary- 
ing testimony. Mr. Carmichael conculdes that on the 
whole the impression was favorable though many were 
disappointed by Lincoln’s brevity. He gives as an il- 
lustration of the opposite feeling a paragraph from the 
reckless pen of a Democratic editor. 

“We pass over the silly remarks of the President; for 
the credit of the nation we are willing that the veil of ob- 
livion shall drop over them and that they shall be no more 
repeated or thought of.” 

The little book is thoroughly illustrated. The author 
has spared no pains to make his investigation thorough 
and his statements authentic and has produced in conse- 
quence a valuable monograph. 

KE. L. S. 


When Christ Comes Again. By the Rev. George P. Eck- 
man. Cloth. Pp. 287. Index. Price $1.25 net. 
This is an excellent contribution to the literature of the 

Second Advent from the pen of a pastor, who writes in 

a simple and interesting way for plain people. It is in 

the nature of a serious discussion of a great truth from 

the standpoint of the orthodox teaching. It is a capital 
answer to premillennialism, and at the same time a con- 
structive treatment of a blessed doctrine, often misunder- 
stood or undervalued. Where the persistence of the so- 
called “Second Adventists” has disturbed a community 
the circulation of this book will act as a corrective. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


THE MACMILLAN CO. NEW YORK. 


The Enlarging Conception of God. By Herbert Alden 
Youtz, Professor of Christian Theology in Auburn 
Theological Seminary. Cloth. Pp. 199. Price 50c. 
Written in simple and excellent English, Professor 

Youtz’s book leads to nothing, as far as we can see. He 

denounces the old theology and then proclaims its great 

teachings! He finds fault with its reliance upon the 

Bible and then rests upon it! It is true that in the spirit 

of small adventure he sometimes leaves the beaten track, 

but he usually returns very soon. The so-called old the- 
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ology is conceived of as static, while the new is the the- 
ology of growth. The old relies upon Scripture—some- 
times mechanically interpreted—the new upon—what? 
The answer is Darwinism and Experience! Darwinism, 
whether true or false, or evolution is after all only a 
method of creation which really has nothing to do with 
the fundamental ideas of theology. It seems to us that 
the antagonists of the old theology are often fighting a 
man of straw, unless they deny the inspiration of the 
Bible altogether. In the latter case they cease to be theo- 
logians. True theology holds fast to the eternal verities 
as taught in the Bible and it goes forward in a path that 
shines more and more unto the day of perfect knowledge. 
J. A. SINGMASTER. 


Paul’s Doctrine of Redemption. By Henry Beach Carre, 
B.D., Ph.D., Professor of Biblical Theology, Vanderbilt 
University. Cloth. Pp. 175. Price 50c. 

This is a scholarly attempt to show that Paul taught 
that the redemption wrought by Christ was a “redemp- 
tion of the cosmos” as well as that of man. This indeed 
is plainly set forth by Paul. The author, however, be- 
lieves that we can understand Paul only by knowing “his 
world philosophy.” This was essentially dualistic—a 
cosmic “struggle between the Devil and his hosts, on one 
side, and God on the other. Satan and God—these were 
the protagonists. Man played a secondary part. He 
was drawn into the cosmic drama by no act of his own, 
but by an accident, or misfortune, in the yielding of the 
first pair to the seductions of Satan.” Following certain 
German writers, Dr. Carre holds “that with Paul Sin and 
Death were from a certain point of view, hypostases, ex- 
istences, beings or personalities.” 

In reference to the Atonement the author rejects the 
sacrificial theory and maintains the ethical. Man must 
be propitiated, not God! Where Paul’s thought fails to 
conform to Dr. Carre’s ideas, “Paul’s logic is defective!” 
The average reader understands Paul, but will have diffi- 
culty in understanding Carre. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


THE NEW ERA PRINTING CO. LANCASTER, PA. 


The German Element in York Co., Pa. By Professor 
Abdel Ross Wentz, B.D., Ph.D. Cloth. 8mo. Pp. 
217. Price $1.00. 

The material for this volume was gathered in prepara- 
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tion for a doctor’s degree, and seldom does a thesis con- 
tain so much that is interesting to the general reader as 
well as valuable to the historian. The author has 
breathed into a mass of dry facts, carefully gathered from 
the office of the recorder, the archives of the historian and 
the crackling pages of old letters, the breath of life, so 
that the pioneers of this interesting section of Pennsyl- 
vania become real and living. 


It has been supposed that the first settlers of York 
County, John and James Hendricks, were Englishmen, 
but Doctor Wentz offers equally good evidence to prove 
them Germans. Certainly the many settlers who 
followed them were Germans. Following the ancient 
Indian trail, now known as the Monocacy Road, already 
trod by the Mennonites who went from Lancaster County 
to visit their fellow believers in Virginia, the Germans 
established their homes first in the neighborhood of what 
is now Wrightsville, then in the neighborhood of what is 
now Hanover, and then on the site of present York. 
Pious, thrifty and thoroughly acquainted with the science 
of farming, these early settlers chose, not the thinly for- 
ested or unforested and therefore easily tillable land, but 
those sections with fine trees, springs and streams. which 
reminded them of the fertile Palatinate which they had 
left. Here, disturbed by the border disputes between 
Pennsylvania and Maryland and often annoyed by the 
uncertainties about titles to property which are so often 
one of the trials of the pioneer, they began the solid anc 
admirable work which made of the section which they 
had chosen one of the great granaries of the world. 

To a detailed account of the settlement of York County 
Doctor Wentz adds an illuminating statement of the con- 
ditions in Germany which impelled the thousands of emi- 
grants to leave the country which they had so dearly 
loved for the hardships and perils of a long sea voyage 
and the uncertain conditions of a new land. 

The volume is excellently printed and is furnished with 
interesting illustratons of colonial money, coats of arms, 
an ancient map, and, as frontispiece, an old picture of 
York. 

For members of the Lutheran Church the volume has 
an especial interest. The pioneers of York County were 
largely Lutherans and have thousands of living Lutheran 
descendants. The establishment of the Lutheran 
churches followed closely upon the first settlement, and 
the first church organization of any denomination west of 
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the Susquehanna River was that gathered by Pastor John 
Caspar Stoever along the Codorus Creek in 1733. 
E. S. L. 


AUGUSTANA BOOK CONCERN. ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 


Apologetics or a System of Christian Evidence. By Con- 
rad Emil Lindberg, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Syste- 
matic Theology in the Augustana Theological Semi- 
nary. Cloth. Pp. 216. Price $1.50 net. 


The subject of Apologetics is treated by Dr. Lindberg 
in a very comprehensive way. After establishing the 
usual theistic grounds, he proceeds to prove the inspira- 
tion and authenticity of the Scriptures. This is followed 
by a rational defence of particular biblical doctrines. 
Much stress is laid upon the value of Christian experi- 
ence. ‘The book is the result of class room work, and is 
offered as a text-book. It will commend itself to the gen- 
eral reader, even more than to the teacher, for each 
teacher has usually his own method of presenting his 
theme. It is a good book for pastors who will find it a 
convenient hand-book of Apologetics. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


BROCHURES. 


Gardening and Out-of-Doors, by the Rev. P. C. Croll, 
D.D., pastor of the Lutheran Church at Beardstown, 
Ill. Paper. Pp. 76. Price 25 cents. 

Dr. Croll furnishes a treat in his little book, which 
gives us a glimpse of nature and human nature through 
the eyes of a good man. The sketches are enriched with 
poetry and adorned with pictorial illustrations. Dr. 
Croll’s personal friends will be glad for the pictures and 
allusions to the dear ones of his own household. The 
booklet is a simple and happy expression of a joyful, op- 
timistic spirit. 

Church Management. By Rev. W. W. Frey. Pp. 22. 
Paper. Lutheran Publication Society, Phila., Pa. 
This is one of a series of Lutheran Monographs written 

by a wide-awake pastor in a simple style. It gives exactly 

what the title indicates—an outline of how to manage a 

congregation so as to make it efficient. It should be 

widely circulated. 





